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ANNUAL PROFILE : 1994-95 
(UPTO 31st. JANUARY 1995) 
PANCHAYATI RAJ 
DEPARTMENT (ANTI- 
POVERTY PROGRAMMES) 


1- JAWAHAR ROJGAR YOJANA (JRY) 
1.1 Introduction 


Rural poverty is inextricably linked with low 
level of rural productivity and unemployment 
including under-employment. While the normal 
process of growth itself has to generate 
increased productive employment opportunities, 
there is continued need for special employment 
programmes and creation of sustained 
employment opportunities for securing a 
minimum flow of. income for livelihood of the 
rural poor. Simultaneously, infrastructure 
development by creation of durable community 
assets should receive-a very high priority so that 
the gains of special employment and anti-poverty 
programmes are sustained over a period of time. 


With the above objective in view, various 
schemes of employment generation have been 
taken up from time to time. In the last year of 
the Seventh Plan, i.e., from 1st April, 1989, 
two employment programmes viz. National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Programme were merged 
into a single rural employment programme 
known as Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. 


1-2 Objectives i 


The primary objective of JRY is generation of 
additional gainful employment for the 
unemployed and under-employed men and 
women in rural areas. 


The secondary objectives of this programme 
are: 


* Creation of sustained employment by 
strengthening the rural economic 


infrastructure. 


* 


Creating community and social assets. 


* 


Creating assets in favour of the rural poor 
which will be of direct beneficial impact to 
their daily lives. 


* 


Positive impact on wage levels. 
Overall improvement in the quality of life in 
- rural areas. 


1-3 Salient Features : 


* 


People below the poverty line are the 
target group. Preference is giving to 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
freed bonded labourers. 30% of the 
employment opportunities aré for women. 


Expenditure is shared between the Centre 
and the State on 80 : 20 basis. 


All works which result in creation of 
durable productive community assets can 
be taken up. : 


The village panchayat is competent to 
accord approval to a Project after it is 
technically appraised and approved by the 
Panchayat Samiti. 


At least 60% of the resources have to be 
spent on wage competent. 


Contractors or middle men are not to be 
engaged in the execution of JRY works. 


1-4 Achievements 


Since inception of the scheme till 1993-94 a 
total of 2013-92 lakh mandays has been 
generated under the scheme with an 
expenditure of Rs.699-74 crores. 


The achievement under the scheme for the last five years and the current year is as follows. 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1993-94 
up to 1/95 up to 1/94 
Financial (Rs. in crores) bs 
1. Tot. Fund 155-55 178-49 154-42 146-38 230-63 207-06 201-95 
2. Expenditure 104-45 128-45 140.34 130-67 195-82 119-61 121-03 
3. % Expenditure 67 72 91 89 85 58 “60 


“3. INDIRA AWAAS YOJANA (IAy) 
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Physical (lakh mandays) 


1. Target 612-13 
517-63 


8 


383-06 
341.97 
89 


2, Achievement 


3._% of Achievement 


346-44 
348-86 
101 
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340-33 
326-39 


517-14 
479.07 


522.34 517-14 
284.05 298-73 


96 93 54 58 
—3. % of Achievement_85 89102 9G BB 


2. MILLION WELLS SCHEME (MWS) 
2-1 Introduction ~ 


The Million Wells Scheme was launched as a 
sub-scheme of National Rural Employment 
Programme/Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme during 1988-89. This 
scheme is now an integral part of Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana. 


2-2 Objectives 

The objective of the scheme is to provide 
open irrigation wells free of cost to small and 
marginal farmers who are below poverty line, 
preference being given to Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and freed bonded labourers. 
2-3 Salient Features 


* 30% of the total JRY allocation is 
earmarked for this scheme. 


* Expenditure on non SC/ST poor families 
should not exceed 10%. 


Where open irrigation wells are not 
feasible, owing to geological factors, 
construction of other minor irrigation 
works like irrigation tanks, water 
harvesting structures, checkdams, 
percolation tanks and by way of levelling, 
terracing, measures for conservation © 
soil, development of ‘lands of SCs/STS 


and freed bonded labourers can be 
taken up. 


2-4 Achievements 


The scheme has yielded good results both in 
terms of total coverage and coverage of 
priority target groups. A sum of Rs. 118-2 
crores has been spent and 84,132 wells 
constructed under the Scheme _ since inception 
up to end of 1993-94. 


The achievement under the scheme for the last few years and for the year 1994-95 is given below. 


1990-91 1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 1994-95 1993-94 
ip t 


up to 
1/95 1/94 


Bar ES FG et nt cn oe 


Physical (in nos.) 


1. Target 19140 


17460 17200 34032 44413 34032 

2. Achievement 6183 2139. 
4 21126 21324 15585 13739 

3. %of Achievement 32 2 


Housing is a base minimum need for human 
survival and therefore, essential for socio 
economic development. The need for improved 
housing is most acutely felt among the rural 
poor. As a part of the efforts to meet the 
housing needs of the rural poor, Indira Awaas 
Yojana was started in May, 1985. This 
Programme is now implemented as a sub- 
scheme of the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. The unit 


cost under IAY has 
and 
plain areas and Rs. 15,8 
areas. From 1-4-94 

dwelling unit under IAY 


been reviewed and revised 
the present cost stands at Rs. 14,000 in 
00 in hilly and, difficult 
the average cost of 


stands at Rs. 14,400. 
3-2 Objectives 


This 
dwe' Programme aims at construction of 


ae ae free of cost for the Poorest of the 
- Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
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free{bonded labourers in rural areas are given 
preference. 


3-3 Salient Features. 


* 10% of the resources under JRY are 
earmarked for this programme. 


* Funds are distributed among the districts 
in accordance with the proportion of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
population in the rural areas. 


* The order of priority is freed bonded 
labourers, SC/ST households who are 
victims of atrocities, floods and other 
natural calamities and below poverty line, 
households below poverty line headed by 
widows and unmarried women. 


Expenditure on non scheduled 
castes/tribes families who are below 


poverty line should not exceed 4% of the 
allocation. 

The allotment of house should be in the 
name of the female member of the 
beneficiary household. Alternatively, it may 
be in the joint name of both husband and 
wife. 


The beneficiaries are to make their own 
arrangement for construction to suit their 
requirement. ‘ 


* As far as possible, houses are to be built 
in clusters so as to facilitate provision of 
common facilities. 


3-4 Achievements 
A total of 69995 houses has been 
constructed through the scheme till 1993-94 


since inception with a total expenditure of 
Rs.87-0 crores. 


The achievement under the scheme for the last few years and for the current year is given below. 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Physical (in nos.) 


1. Target 10,260 
9,041 


3. % of Achievement. 87 


12,110 
17,028 
140 


2. Achievement. 


4. OPERATION BLACK BOARD (OBB) 
4-1. Introduction 


Universalisation of primary education is the 
basic input to acquisition of functional skill 
which are absolutely essential for promoting self 
reliance of the rural poor and their children. 
Primary education presupposes a_ basic 
infrastructure i.e. a school building with a 
library, facilities for drinking water, toilet etc. A 
large number of primary schools in. the State do 
not have such a building. To fill up this gap 
construction of primary school buildings was 
taken up under OBB programme from the year 
1990-91. Sixty per cent of the funds for the 
scheme is met by additional JRY grant and 40% 


1992-93 


8,885 
11,305 


1993-94 1994-95 1993-94 


up to 


1/95 1/94 


13,410 15,214 13,410 
10,588 7,336 6,257 
127 79 48 47 


from the grant of state School and Mass 
Education Department. 


4-2. Objectives 


The objective of the progeramme is 
construction of primary school building for the 
buildingless primary schools in rural areas. 


4-3. Salient features 
* Unit cost of each school building with 
two rooms and verandah under the 
programme is Rs.1-00 lakh. 
* First preference in construction goes to 
these buildingless schools which find 
place in the list supplied by Education 


Department and. the list prepared by 
BDOs. 


Second preference goes to those schools 
which already have a kuchha structure. 


A school building under the programme 
consists of two rooms of approximately 30 
sq.mtrs in area each and a verandah of 
approximately 9 sq. mtrs. 


All buildings should have preferably 
R.C.C. roof and nearer to village so that 
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en ae 


Anganwadi centre can also be 
constructed. 


4-4, Achievements 


Since inception of the scheme upto 1993-94, 
2110 school buildings have been constructed 
under the programme as against the target of 
2885 and a total sum of Rs.24.2 crores has 
been spent. 


The achievement during the last 3 years and the current year under the scheme is as follows:— 


tlt i Ri eat ienis b wnstyraal 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 1994-95 


upto 


1993-94 
upto 


1/95 1/94 


Financial (Rs, in crores) 


1. Total Fund 


7:50 
2. Expenditure. 2:71 
3. Per cent Expenditure. 36 

Physical (No. of schools) 

1. Target. 750 
2. Achievement 95 
3. Per cent of Achievement 13 
4. Mandays (in lakh) 5-22 


4.5 As a result of implementation of IRDP 
from 2-10-1980, DWCRA from 1983-84 
TRYSEM from’ 1979 and the special 


employment programmes (JRY/JRY/EAS) a 
good number of community j 


Sections. An 
tural assets is 


. 


1. Irrigation wells. 
2. Irrigation Tanks. 
3. Field Channels. 
4. Village Tanks. 
Re) 


Flood Protection Works, 


11-14 20:37 13-65 19.37 
5:77 15-71 6-97 11.08 
52 77 51 57 
635 1500 2274 2212 
578 1437 575 967 
91 96 5 44 
13-71 33.82 14.92 24.00 


6. Anti-water logging Works. 


7. Soil and Water Conservation and Land 
Reclamation. 


8. Land Development. 


Drinking Water Wells. 
10. Rural Link Roads. 


11. School Buildings. 
12. Construction of Houses. 
13) 


Panchayat Buildings. 
14, Construction of 
Ayurvedic & Homoe 
Buildings, Drug Di 
etc. 


15. Mahila Mandal 


Health Centres, 
Opathic Dispensary 
Stribution Centres 
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16. Sanitary Latrine. 
17. Houses under IAY 
18. Million Wells. 
19. Social Forestry. 
(a) Plantation on Forest Lands. 


Plantation on Village/Community Land 
(Sisal, Cashew, Sabairope). 


Farm Forestry 
Anganwadi Centres. 
Primary Markets. 


Training-cum-Production Centres for 
Sericulture, Handloom, Cottage 
Industries, Handicrafts. 


23. Chilling &  Pasteurisation Plants 
including polypack arrangements. 


24. Fodder Development & Heifer 
Development. 


25. Poultry Complexes. 
26. Duckery and Piggery Complexes. 


27. Livestock aid centres with capability for 
artificial insemination. 


28. Watershed development. 


Even though a systematic effort has not been 
made to inventories these assets so far, their 
overall impact in terms of construction of 
infrastructure in areas which are starved of the 
same cannot be ignored or belittled. Detailed 
guidelines are under ' formulation for 
inventorisation/transfer of these assets for repair 
and maintenance on a long term basis in 
consultation with the Departments concerned. 


5. INTENSIFIED J.R.Y. (1.J.R.Y.) 
5-1. Introduction : 


The second: stream of J.R.Y. called 
intensified J.R.Y. has been introduced from 
December 1993 in 21 districts of the State viz., 
Cuttack, Jagatsinghpur, Kendrapara, Jajpur, 
Ganjam, Gajapati, Kalahandi, Nuapada, 
Keonjhar, Koraput, Malkangiri, Nabarangpur, 
Rayagada, Mayurbhanj, Phulbani, Boudh, 
Sambalpur, Bargari, Deogarh, Jharsuguaa, 
Sundargarh. 4 
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5-2. Objectives : 


The objective of the scheme is to intensify the 
efforts of rural employment where there is 
concentration of unemployment and under 
employment. ; 


5-3. Salient Features : 


All employment works resulting in creation of 
durable productive community assets providing 
employment on sustained basis miay be taken up 
under the scheme. 


* 


The basket of schemes may include 
construction of all weather road, Minor 
irrigation works, Soil and _ water 
conservation works, Water harvesting 
structures, Wasteland development, Farm 
forestry etc. 


Works for strengthening rural infrastructure 
like primary schools, primary markets in 
specially deficient tribal areas with 
appropriate supplementary funds from other 
sources may be taken up. 


Wage and non-wage ratio under the work 
should be 60:40. 


50% money should be spent on watershed 
development. 
5-4. Achievements : 


A total sum of Rs.19-1 crores has been 
spent and 43-89 lakh mandays generated under 
the programme during the year 1993-94. 


The achievement during 1993-94 and during 
1994-95 is as follows. 


1994-95 . 1993-94 
1/95 1/94 


Financial (Rs. in crores) 


1. Total Fund 81-86 
2. Expenditure 46:74 
3. % Expenditure 57 


Physical (lakh mandays) 


1. Target 154-31 
2. Achievement 111-13 
3. % of Achievement 42 
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"6. EMPLOYMENT ASSURANCE SCHEME 
(E.A.S.). 


6-1. Introduction : 


The relative higher growth of population and 
labour force has led to an increase in the 
volume of unemployment and underemployment. 
The Eighth Five Year Plan aims at bringing 
employment into a sharper focus with the goal 

’ of reducing unemployment to a negligible level 
within the next ten years. It has been realised 
that larger and efficient use of available human 
Tesources is an important tool of alleviating 
poverty; reduction of inequalities and 


sustenance of reasonably high pace of 
economic growth. 


6-2. Objectives : 


The primary objective of the scheme is to 
Provide gainful employment during the 
agricultural lean season in manual work to all 
able bodied adults in rural areas who are in 
need of work but can not find it. 


The secondary objective is the creation of 
economic infrastructure and community assets 
for sustained employment, livelihood, income, 

* quality of life and total development. 


6-3. Salient Features : 


“The scheme is operative in the rural areas of 
175 identified backward blocks of 23 districts of 
the state situated in tribal and hilly areas in 
which Revamped Public Distribution System 
(R.P.D.S.) is in operation. 


* 


Men and women over 18 years and below 
60 years of age, normally residing in the 
villages of the 175 blocks where E.A.S. has 
been introduced are covered, 


A maximum of two adult: 
Provided 100 da 
assured basis. 


S per family are 
ys employment on an 


Such work should be | 
which results in the 

productive assets. 
notified by Govern 
also be paid to 

(equally) and in no 
be engaged. 


labour intensive only 
creation of durable 
The minimum wages 
ment, of Orissa should 
both men and women 
case a contractor should 


Implementing agencies are the Blocks under 


the overall guidance of the Collector of the 
districts concerned. 
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* 


Expenditure shared between the Centre and 
the State on 80:20 basis. 


6-4. Achievements : 


31-43 lakh mandays have been generated 
with a total expenditure of 12-8 crores during 
the first year of its implementation i.e. 1993-94. 


The detailed achievement for the year 1993-94 
and 1994-95 under the scheme is as follows. 


1994-95 1993-94 


1/95 1/94 
A. Financial (Rs.in crores) 
1. Total Fund 115-75 8-94 
2. Expenditure 78:92 2.99 
3. Per cent of Expenditure 68 33 
B_ Physical (lakh mandays) 
1. Target 343-20 
2. Achievement 189.85 7-67 
3. 


Per cent of Achievement 55 


7- INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME (IRDP). 


7-1. Introduction 


Integrated Rural Development Programme was 
introduced in the latter half of 1978 for self 
employment generation in 114 blocks. The 
Programme was extended to cover all the 314 
blocks in the State with effect from 2nd 
October, 1980. IRDP is a major self employment 
Programme for poverty alleviation. 


7-2. Objectives 


The objective of IRDP is to enable identified 
rural poor families to Cross the poverty line by 
Providing them Productive assets and inputs in 
the primary, Secondary, or tertiary sector 
through financial assistance by way of 
Government Subsidy and term credit from 
financial institutions. 


7-3. Salient Features 


“A family with an annual 


income of 
Rs.11,000 or less with refer 


ence to the 
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price level of 1991-92 is considered below 
the poverty line. 


50 per cent of the assisted families should 
be from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 


50 per cent of the beneficiaries assisted 
should be women. 


3 per cent of the assisted families should 
be from amongst the _ physically 
handicapped. 


Subsidy is 25 per cent for small farmers, 
331/3 per cent for marginal farmers, 
agricultural labourers and rural artisans, 
and 50 per cent for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and _ Physically 
handicapped. 


* Subsidy ceiling is Rs.4000 in normal areas, 
Rs.5000 in Drought Prone Areas and 
Rs.6000 for Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe families and physically 
handicapped persons. The subsidy credit 
ratio should be 1:2 to make the scheme 
bankable. 


Individual beneficiary oriented rehabilitation 
plans are being prepared at Grama 
Panchayat/Block level keeping in view the 
family's preference for income generating 
activities, skill and local resources. 


The programme is implemented through 
District Rural Development Agency which 
represents various interests. 


* The subsidy is shared on 50 : 50 basis 
between the Centre and the State. 


* Institutional credit made available by 
Commercial Banks, Co-operative Banks 
and Regional Rural Banks. 


7-4. Achievements 


Since inception of the scheme till end of 
1993-94 a total of 26-43 lakh families have been 
assisted under the programme with a total 
expenditure of Rs.420-95 crores. Total subsidy 
and credit disbursed during the above period 
was of the order of Rs.347-5 crores and 
Rs.499.9 crores respectively. 
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The achievements under the programme 
during the current year i.e. 1994-95 up to 
January, 1995 are furnished below : 


1994-95 1993-94 


1/95 1/94 

A. Financial (Rs.in crores) 
1. O.B.ason 1-4-1994 11.73 5-01 
2. Funds available 46:35 47-86 
3. Expenditure 29:42 28.44 
Subsidy 23-85 22-40 
Credit 31-13 26-79 
% 63 59 

4. Per family invest. (Rs.) 
Subsidy 3545 3259 
Credit 4625 3898 
Total 8170 7157 


B. Physical (No. of Families) 


1,35,382 1,65,479 


1. Target 

2. Coverage of families 
Total 67,288 68,735 
% 50 42 
sc 16,645 18,970 
% 2 28 
ST 21,342 21,207 
% a ei 
Women 27,042 25,821 
% 40 38 


7-5. The shortfall is due to following reasons : 


The State was badly affected by devastating 
flood this year necessitating heavy 
preoccupation of district administration in the 
relief operation resulting in delay in the pace of 
implementation of programme. ; 


As a result of reerganisation of the districts, 
posting of staff with redeployment in new 
DRDAs took time for which the progress was 
hampered. 


} | 
| 
i 
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Reluctance on the part of Bankers to finance 
IRDP applications on the plea of less recovery. 


* It is also being impres:z . the DRDAs 
that per capita finance under IRDP should 
not be less than Rs.12,000 and not less 
than Rs.20,000—25,000 on an average in 
case of family credit plan. 


7-6. List of projects for which infrastructure assistance has been provided during 1994-95 upto the 


endof (31-10-1994) is given below : 
Sl. No, 


ENT te Nn te eee 


1. Mulberry sericulture programme in Daspalla, 


Odagaon and Ranpur Blocks 


13-15 
2. Installation of 10,000 Milk Chilling plant at Balikuda 
in Jagatsinghpur. 35:38 
3. Installation of one 4000 LPD Milk Chilling Plant at 
Bhadrak. 9-26 
4. Installation of another 4000 LPD Milk Chilling Plant 
at Baragarh. 8-26 
5. Purchase of 200 Milk Canes for Sambalpur District 
Milk Union, 1.20 
6. Provision of a TATA-407 Truck to the District Milk 
Union, Puri. 1:35 
7. Provision of funds for construction of bor 
ov e well 
within Kandarei Dairy Complex in Ath 
Cuttack district. Baars ants 2-11 
8. Strengthening of existing Milk Pasteurisati 
ion Plant 
and Poly Pack Unit at Silisuan j 
District Milk Union. peeeliseoalbas 8-475 
9. Installation of a Milk Chilling Plant . 
Sacral ig Flant of 4000 LPD at 
14-00 
10. Installation of a Milk Chilling Plan 
t , 
the Nuapada district. maven’ 3 Nugeada di 
13-50 
11. Installation of 4000 LPD Milk Chilling Plant at 
Nawarangpur in Nawarangpur district, 
12. Establishment of 4000 Lp i ili oo 
A D Milk Chilling Plant at 
13) caine of Milk Chilling Centre at Saintala of a 
Capacity under Int i 
Development Project of Balangir denice i Dain 
14. Installation of 2000 Lpp vi; na 
D Milk Chilli 
dharsuguda in Jharsuguda district, Wa oa 
15. Installation of 2000 LPD spe 


Padmapur in Baragarh district. 


Name of the Projects/Proposals 


ilk Chilling Plant at 
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* Power pertaining to scrutiny and sanction 
of all projects for infrastructural 
development rests with the SLCC. 
Proposal for delegating such powers to 
the Revenue Divisional Commissioners and 
DRDAs is under consideration. 


Amount approved by SLCC 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


14.15 
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16. Installatiori of Pasteurisation Plant of 10,000 LPD 
capacity with Poly-pack Machine at Paikadahikore in 
the district of Dhenkanal. 


8- DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN RURAL AREAS (DWCRA) 


8-1. Introduction 


The programme of Development of Women 
and Children in Rural Areas was initially 
launched as a pilot programme in 5 selected 
districts in 1983-84 with UNICEF assistance to 
strengthen the women's component of poverty 
alleviation programme. Since then it has been 
expanded in a phased manner and now this 
programme covers all the 30 districts of the 
State from 1-4-1994. 


8-2. Objectives 


The objective of the programme is to raise the 
income level of women of the poor households 
so as to secure their organised participation in 
social development in the direction of economic 
self-reliance. The primary thrust is the formation 
of groups of 10—15 women from poor 
households at the village level for delivery of 
services like credit and skill training, cash and 
infrastructural support for self employment. 
Through the strategy of group formation the aim 
is to improve women's access to basic social 
services like health, education, child-care, 
nutrition, water and sanitation. 


8-3. Salient Features 


* Groups of poor women are assisted 
through a package including subsidies 
(under IRDP) training for skill upgradation 
(under TRYSEM) group revolving fund 
(Rs.15,000 enhanced to Rs. 25,000 for 
star groups i.e. better performing and more 
active groups), group work centres (under 
JRY) and special extension staff. 


Each group is given a one time grant of 
Rs. 15,000 as revolving fund contributed 
equally by the Government of India, the 
State Government and the UNICEF, for 
_ infrastructure, purchase of raw materials, 
marketing, child care etc. 


27-42 


Total 233-715 


Any viable activity can be taken up taking 
care of backward and forward linkage. 


Skill training is being imparted to the 
members before they take up an economic 
activity. 

To stimulate thrift and credit activities, a 
matching share of upto Rs. 15,000 equal 
to the groups savings has been provided 
under IRDP. 


A pilot project of Community Based 
Convergent Services has been introduced 
in Dhenkanal and Anugul districts and 40 
CBCS groups have been formed under the 
aegis of N.G.Os. 


Linkages has been established with 
activities of other Departments to provide 
support to DWCRA. Provision has been 
made for the setting up of a District Supply 
and Marketing Society for women 
producers. 


* Modalities of establishing Linkages 
between neo-literates coming out of Total 
Literacy Campaign, DWCRA and TRYSEM 
in Post Literacy Stage districts of 
Sundergarh and Ganjam are being worked 
out. 


8-4. Achievements 


Since inception of the scheme till 1993-94, 
3872 groups have been formed with an 
expenditure of Rs.6-7 crores. 


About 4201 DWCRA groups have been 
formed since inception. Of this about 300 
groups qualify to come under the category of 
star groups or performing groups. In all 140 
skills have been identified for the purpose of 
imparting training to the DWCRA groups. 
These ‘skills can be classified under the 
following heads :— 


Forest based 
Agro-Forestry based ’ 
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Handicrafts based 
Apparels based 
The following major activities have been 
taken up by the performing groups : 


* 


Processing of pulses and cereals, dry 


fruits, fruit bars, bamboo shoots, 
Mushrooms etc. 


Processing of minor forest produce 
(Tamarind, Turmeric, Paula, a paste made 
Out of tuber by Tribals) Lac, Trifala, Sisal, 
Coir, Sabai Grass, Broom-stick spices etc. 


* 


Chairs (cane and bamboo) dining bamboo 
mats, Lacquer box, wood carving, Dhokra 
Casting, Bellmetal etc. 


Knitting, Tailoring, 
Applique garments, H 
Tribal Jewellery, 


Applique works, 
andloom garments, 
Horn-crafts etc, 

Marketing of DWCRA products continues 
however, to be lining which emerges is the 

Participation of some of the DWCRA 


* 


The achievements under the 


groups in the Gramshree Melas organised 
by CAPART. To illustrate goods worth 
Rs.13 lakhs have been sold in the 
Gramshree fair organised by CAPART in 
October 1994 at Delhi. This is an 
indication of the promising future of 
DWCRA products of the State. 


A scheme of thrift and credit has been 
launched since 1990-91. All Collectors and 
DRDAs have been requested to ensure smooth 
implementation of this scheme. A workshop on 
the role of NGOs in the implementation of 
DWCRA was held on 02-09-1994 at 
Bhubaneswar. A number of experienced, 
reliable and committed NGOs (26) have de 
identified and entrusted with the task of forming 
and managing specific number of DWCRA 
Sroups in specific Blocks. They have been 
instructed to first form the’ thrift and credit 
groups and then recommend on_ theif 


performance. The coverage has registered 
improvement by now. 


scheme during the last five years and t 


he current year are as follows ‘ 
1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 


1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1993-94 


to up to 
95 1/94 
Financial (Rs. in lakhs) 


1. Total Fund Pee 37 B88. 52.00... ba.gg 91.56 89-11 80-22 
2. Expenditure 5337 64.31 63.49 S868 6492 63.17. 51.69 
3. % of Expenditure 98 170 121 71 71 76 @ 

Physical (No. of Groups) 

Mrret 269 209 350 260 525 682 526 
2. Achievement 250 219 350 203 3 F 222 
3. % of Achievement 93 110 100 78 me = 

4. Beneficiaries (in Nos.) 3896 


9-1. Introduction : 


The training of Rural 
Employment 


; a Supporting 
- It was st. i 
August, 1979 with a ae 


, ae esate aims at providing basi¢ 
echnical and Managerial skills t al youth 
from families bel ep a 


Ow the poverty line to enable 
a to take 4P self-employment and wage" 
ployment in agriculture and allied sectors: 
‘vices and business activities. 
9.3. Salient features - 
She teal skills are imparted to rural youth in 
F ae SOU Of 18-35 from families (at the rate 
Per family) below Poverty line. The 
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minimum age is relaxable to 16 years for the 
inmates of orphanages and the upper age limit 
is relaxable to 45 years in case of widows, freed 
bonded labourers, freed convicts, cured leprosy 
patients and persons displaced by large 
development projects. 

*At least 50% be Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and at least 40% should be 
women. At least 3% should be physically 
handicapped. 

*Training is to be need based. 

*Training is imparted both through formal 
training institutions including industrial and 
servicing units, commercial and_ business 
establishments etc. and non-institutionalised 
modes like master craftsmen. 

"The duration of training is flexible. 

"Trainees receive stipend during training. The 
rates of stipend have been revised from April,94. 

*Suitable tool kits are provided to trainees 
free of cost. 


*Honorarium is training 


paid to 


institutions/master craftsmen. 
*Payment is made for purchase of raw 


materials. 


La a a 
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*Financial assistance is provided to training 
institutions for augmenting training 
infrastructure. 

“Willing TRYSEM trainees are provided 
assistance under IRDP on completion of 
training programme. 

From 1994-95, linkage between TRYSEM & 
DWCRA has emerged as a thrust area. 
Planning, monitoring, supervision and co- 
ordination of both have been merged at the 
State level and a separate cell has been 
constituted to co-ordinate DWCRA, TRYSEM 
and Rural Marketing activity. A State Level Co- 
ordination Committee (SLCC) has been 
constituted to secure the desired co-ordination. 
District Sub-Committees of TRYSEM have also 
been reconstituted by inducting APO (Women) 
at the district level and 30 per cent of the total 
target is being reserved for DWCRA groups. 


9-4. Achievements : 

A total number of 1-59 lakh youths have 
been trained and 1-26 lakh rehabilitated on 
wage or self employment with an expenditure of 
Rs.26-1 crores since inception till 1993-94. 


The achievements during the last five years and the current year are given below. 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 


A.Physical (in nos.) 

1. Target 

2. Achievement 
(a) Trainees Trained 13124 12726 
(b) % of Achievement 104 101 
(c) Rehabilitated 13519 18062 
(d) Trainee under trg. 14291 

B. Financial (Rs. in lakhs) 

1. Expenditure 244.45 


12560 12560 


262-54 


25120 


21594 

100 93 71 46 44 
21134 
11439 


445-27 


1994-95 
up fo 
1/95 


1993-94 
up to 
1/94 


18070 21666 19847 21666 


16785 15415 9122 9446 


15072 
7212 . 


13485 
5630 


5385 
6335* 


7981 
4909* 


227-52 256-03 205-28 183-92 


9-5. Proposal for Development of Training Infrastructure for TRYSEM 
In XXII meeting of State Level Co-ordination Committee of Rural Development Programmes held 


on 26-5-1994 following proposals were cleared. 
Sl. No. 


Name of the institutions/NGOs 


Amount to be released 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


a ee Re Se Se eee Oe ee ee eS eS ee ee ae eet ee ee 


1. CTMRT, OUAT, BBSR. 
2. PUMUL, PURI 


3-00 
13-18 


3. NISWASS 


"1.00 
4. Institute of Animal Resources Development Technology, et 8 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar. ; 
5. Infrastructural assistance for I.T.I. Komando for training of rural abe: 
youth. che 
6. Additional funds in favour of womens polytechnic, BBSR for 
strengthening of training infrastructure. 0-72 
7. Infrastructural assistance for Nilakantheswar stone and wood 
carving industrial cooperative society, Bahananga, Balasore. 1-10 
TOTAL 31-48 
9-6. TRYSEM Achievement 


During the year 1993-94 the target for 
covering beneficiaries under TRYSEM was 
21,666. Out of this 15,415 no. of beneficiaries 
have been trained and 13,485 nos. have been 
rehabilitated. 6,540 no. of trainees have been 
trained in Technical Institutes like I.T.Is, Eng. 
Schools, Polytechnics etc. in modern 
sophisticated trades. Government of India have 
fixed the target of 19,847-nos. of rural youth to 
be covered for the year 1994-95. But as per the 
Action plan for the year 1994-95, 18,984 
beneficiaries will be trained under TRYSEM. 


During 1992-93, 2,000 nos of rural artisans 
have beeri covered under the improved tool kits 
scheme against the target of 2,000. During 
1993-94 a target of 2,600 nos of rural artisans 
has been fixed in Cuttack and Puri District. By 
end of September 1994, 2.460 modern tool kits 
have been distributed among the artisans. 
During the year 1994-95 all the districts of 
Orissa have been covered under the scheme as 


a component of TRYSEM. The DRDAs have 
been instructed to identify the beneficiaries and 
indicate the same to this 


Department alonawit 
the name of trades. ae 


10. SUPPLY OF IMPROVE! 
RURAL ARTISANS 


10-1. Achievement : 


460 nos. of tool kits have been distri 
during the year 1994-95 til) Seer a 
kits relate to the target of 2,600 of the year 
1993-94. Toll kits are being procured from 
NSIC and M/s, Standard Too! Kits New Delhi 
The Project Officers, DRDAs ewe been 
Tequested to identify Rural Artisans for the 
ssociating with OSIC, 
small scale industry of 


D TOOL KITS TO 
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the State to manufacture and supply tool kits by 
conforming to the national level quality. 


10-2. FUTURE STRATEGY TO ENHANCE 
THE SCOPE OF THIS SCHEME : 


Five districts have been selected for 
implementation of the scheme “Supply ° 
Improved Tool Kits to Rural Artisans 
Concerned P.O., DRDAs have been instructed 
accordingly with necessary guidelines. 


Governmerit of India have released Centra 
assistance to DRDAs. 


Government of India enhanced"Provision o 
tool kits under TRYSEM" to make it at par the 
Scheme of Improved Tool kits to Rural Artisans 
in their D.O. letter No. K-20011/3/94 IRD!V 
dt. 8th August 1994. Necessary instructions 


and guidelines have been supplied to 
D.R.D.As. 


But Government of India have instructed '° 
release 20% of the funds towards recurring 
expenditure under TRYSEM for training and 


Providing tool kits to rural artisans. So far entire 
cost of improved tool kits is borne bY 
Government of India. But it is not clear whethet 
this 20% will be borne by Government of India 
or on 50 :50 basis as is done usually in case © 
recurring expenses under TRYSEM. 

cue KALYAN KARYAKRAM IN 
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(Krushak Kalyan Karyakram" with a view to 
encouraging individual initiative and improving 
agricultural productivity. The Scheme is meant 
for all farmers irrespective of the land holding 
possessed by him. The operational details of 
the Scheme have been circulated to all 
Collector/P.O., DRDAs vide Panchayati Raj 
Department letter No. 8474/PR., dated the 9th 
June, 1994 with copy to all Departments of 
Government/OSEB/OLIC/OAIC etc. The 
DRDAs have been entrusted with the 
responsibility of implementing the Scheme. 


2. Upto 31-10-1994, 6341 applications have 
been received by various DRDAs. During the 
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year 1994-95, a sum of Rs.10-00 crore have 
been provided in tiie budget for implementation 
of the Scheme of which a sum of Rs.1-50 Crore 
(@ Rs. 5-00 lakhs per DRDA) has been released 
to the DRDAs for commissioning the 
programme. The DRDAs have been asked to 
indicate their further requirement of funds for 
the purpose. Community Lift Irrigation point is 
also permissible under the Scheme if a group of 
farmers desire to have so. 


3. The progress of implementation of the 
Scheme is being reviewed from time to time. 


Hon'ble Governor of Orissa Shri B. Satyanarayan Reddy speaks at the 
Annual Session of the Confederation of Indian Industry, Orissa State Branch 
at Hotel Prachi on 29th March, 1995. 


ANNUAL PROFILE : 1994-95 
(Up to January 31) 
COMMERCE & 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT 


During the period from Ist April, 1994 to 
31st January 1995 the activities undertaken by 


the Government in Transport Department are as 
follows : 


(i) The students 
handicapped persons 
concessions up to 331 
launch services under LW.T, Organisation with 


effect from May, 1994 as per G.O. 
No.5277/Com. 18-5-1994, 


(ii) The State Govern 
rules to amend the 


and orthopaedically 
have been allowed 
73% in Government 


carriages and fare for town buses plying within 
the State have been revised with effect from 
the Ist August, 1994 vide Notification 
No. LC-Il-Gen.15/94-11919/T dt, 29-7-94 and 
No. 11947 dt. 29-7-94, 


(iv) Government have approved for 
Procurement of one number of Harbour Tug at 
an estimated“ ¢éost of Rs. 71-10 lakhs: and 
construction of Deep Water Berth (1st. phase 
L.P.G. Terminal) at a cost of Rs.2,39,08,938 for 
Gopalpur Port during August, '94. 


(v). Additional Commissioner, Transport 
(Enforcement); Deputy Commissioner, 
Transport; Assistant Transport Commissioner, 
(Enforcement); Inspector of Motor Vehicles; 
Traffic Inspectors; Traffic Sub-Inspectors; Junior 
Inspectors of Motor Vehicles have been 
declared/appointed as Taxing Officer in the 
areas under their respective jurisdiction vide 


Notification No, LC -1- A - 11/94 - 13516/T 
dt. 24-8-94, 


(vi) Bhubaneswar Airport in the State of 
Orissa has been declared as Customs Airport 
for the unloading of imported goods and 
loading of export goods or any class of such 
goods by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue) 


vide their Notification No. 37/94 (MT)-Customs/ 
dt. 3-8-94, 

(vii) Consequent upon 
districts the. 


ayagada has been 
Transport Department Notification 
and No. 15716 dt.6-10-9 


notified in T. 
No. 15707 
Tespectively, 


— 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
ENTERPRISES 


The Department of Public Enterprises have 
been created on 4th January, 1991 to act as 
the nodal department to oversee and regulate 
the functioning of Public Sector Undertakings 
in the State through uniform policies and 
guidelines and prescribing norms of financial 
discipline through budgeting, accounting and 
audit, identifying sickness and suggesting 
various remedial measures for their 
improvement. 


2. At present 33 Public Sector Undertakings 
are functioning under the State out of which 5 
are statutory Corporations and the rest 25 are 
registered under the Companies Act, 1956. The 
total investment in these Undertakings in shape 
of share capital and term loan by the end of 
1993-94 was Rs.2917.75 crores out of which 
the investment by the State Government was 
Rs.1597.06 crores, about 54.7% of the total 
investment. The overall performance of the 
Corporations as per provisional accounts 
exhibits that the number of profit making 
Corporations has increased from 6 in 1990-91 
to 9 in 1991-92 and 10 in 1992-93. In other 
words, the number of loss making Corporations 
has reduced from 25 in 1990-91 to 21 in 1991- 
92 and 20 in 1992-93. As a result, the 
cumulative loss of the Corporations has 
reduced from Rs.27258.22 lakh in 1990-91 to 
Rs.26759.45 lakh in 1991-92 and 
Rs.26705.34 lakh in 1992-93. 


3. In the present changing liberalised 
economic environment, it has been stressed. by 
Government that the role of the Public Sector 
should always be to address itself to the basic 
problems of growth and the Public Sector 


Undertakings should run on their own steam. 
Though the Private Sector and the Public 
Sector would have to work in harmony, both 
the sectors need to work towards the more 
comprehensive efficiency, even going beyond 
mere profit earning. While realising that the 
Public Sector Undertakings contributed to the 
development of social infrastructure and social 
benefits, the Enterprises have to fulfil the 
objectives for which they have been set up and 
justify their existence by achieving the 
commercial viability. 


4. In this backdrop, the functioning of the 
Public Sector Enterprises need to be 
streamlined so as to enable them to earn a 
reasonable return on the investments alongwith 
fulfilling their basic objectives. The Department 
of Public Enterprises, after its formation have 
been assisting these Undertakings in realising 
the aforesaid objectives bestowed on these 
Undertakings and have taken the following 
steps deserving special attention. 


(i) Each Undertaking has been advised to 
prepare "Annual Action Plan" indicating 
its programme of action on physical, 
financial and management parameters to 
achieve the targeted goals. 


Action has been initiated for execution 
of MOUs by different undertakings with 


Government in the concerned 
Administrative Departments for effecting 
efficiency and achieving the objectives 
they stand for. 


A High Power Committee has been 
constituted under the Chairmanship of 
Honourable Chief Minister with some 
leading Members of political parties to 
study the problems of different 
undertakings and suggest measures for 
their efficient functioning based on the 
Status Paper prepared by this 
Department on the Public Sector 
Undertakings. 


With a view to clearing the arrear 
accounts of different Undertakings, a 
number of review meetings have been 
taken by the Department of Pubic 
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(vii) 


Enterprises in association with the 
Accountant General (Audit) and time 
schedules have becr. awn up for 
completion of compilation and audit of 
the arrear accounts. 


A Committee has been constituted 
under the Chairmanship of Development 
Commissioner to periodically review 
Progress and adequacy of the action 
taken on various paras Audit Report 
relating to State PSUs made by 
CAG/PAC and COPU in order to 
ensure timely submission of approved 
notes and compliance thereon. 


This Department are providing services 
to the Project Approval Committee 
constituted under the Chairmanship of 
Chief Secretary in appraisal of various 
investment Proposals/projects of the 
State PSUs., thereby helping the State 
to foster industrialisation ensuring a 
planned economic development, 


The Department shave introduced a 
computer-based data management 


upten Wangyal, R 


(viii) 


system and developed necessary 
softwares for the purpose. 


In order to develop the Human Resource 
Management, this Department, in 
collaboration with the Department of 
Business Administration, Utkal 
University, have organised a workshop 
on Public Enterprises Restructuring— 
Options and Consequences which is of 
greater importance in the backdrop of 
country's liberalisation of economy and 
consequential expansion of Private 
Sector. A Training Programme on 
‘Advanced Project Management’ has also 
been organised by this Department in 
association with the Project 
Management Institute of India under the 
Sponsorship of Department of 
Programme Implementation, Government 
of India io introduce to the project 
authorities the advantage of using PC 
Based Project Management Environment 
for the Project planning, scheduling, 
Monitoring and control of the projects. 
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ORISSA STATE 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 


POWER GENERATION IN ORISSA : 
(a) Hydro-Electric Generation 


Three Hydro-electric Power Station Viz. Burla 
Hydro-Electric Power Station (Hirakud—l), 
Chiplima Hydro-Electric Power Station 
(Hirakud—ll) and Balimela Hydro-Electric 
Power Station are owned and operated by 
Orissa State Electricity Board. Hirakud Power 
House—I consists of seven generating units 
(5X37-5MW+2X24MW). Hirakud—ll consists of 
three generating units of 3X24MW. The total 
installed capacity of Hirakud—l and Hirakud—ll 
is 307-5 MW. Balimela Hydro-Electric Power 
Station consists of six generating units each of 
60 MW capacity, total installed capacity being 
360 MW. The firm power of Hirakud Power 
System is 134 MW and the firm power of 
Balimela Power House is 135 MW. The 
following is the programme of generation for the 
current year i.e. 1994—95. 


7 
has undertaken a massive renovation and 
modernisation programme for these units. In the 
first phase the Units No. 1 & 2 of Burla Power 
House will be renovated, modernised and 
uprated. The total estimated amount for this 
work is Rs.85-17 crores. This project is funded 
by Government of U.K. through a grant to 
Government of India. This grant is channelised 
to O.S.E.B. as loan by P.F.C. The loan 
sanctioned is Rs. 78-80 crores. OSEB will bear 
the balance amount of Rs.6-37 crores. The 
capacity of each of these units will be uprated 
from the existing capacity of 37-5 MW to 
49-5MW. The work has been entrusted to 
GEC—Alsthom and BHEL. The work is under 
progress. Unit—2 will be commissioned after 
renovation on 15.7.1996 and Unit—1 will be 
commissioned on 15.7.1997. ° 


In phase II Units—3 & 4 of Burla Power 
House is proposed to be renovated and 
modernised and uprated. The total estimated 


cost for this project is Rs.61 crores. 
Negotiation is on with Power Finance 
Corporation (P.F.C.) to obtain financial 


assistance from KFW, Germany to execute the 
Project. Work on this Project will be 
commenced after completion of Renovation and 
Modernisation of Units—1 & 2 of Burla Power 
House. 


ot sient te 21S th—~ousie WM CORNER SST toad ee ee 


. ; f 
f Programme of Actual Generation Programme © 
ee Trower Generation ai de 05 = 
aap 315.1995 313-1995 
(M.U.) (M.U.) 
1. Hirakud-l 938 993 1050 
Kirakud-Il 850 
7h Balimela 850 970 1220 


Finer BPEME cab) omy DORON mua oad 3) a ge a 


The Ist Unit of Burla Power House was 
commissioned in the year 1956. The average life 
of a Hydro-Electric Generating Unit is generally 
25 to 30 years. All units of Burla Power Station 
excepting Unit—7 have exceeded this life 
period. Due to ageing and wear and tear the 
units have started developing faults and 
resulted in frequent forced outages. So, OSEB 


Renovation and Modernisation Project of the 
three units of Chiplima Power Station is under 
progress. The total estimated cost for this is 
Rs. 35-91 crores, out of which P.F.C. have 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 27-39 crores. The 
work of Unit—I of Chiplima Power House is 
under progress. It is programmed to be 
completed by 1.7.1995. The work has been 
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entrusted to BHEL and Larsen & Toubro. On 
completion of this Project, all the three units of 
Chiplima Power Station will operate with lesser 
periods of forced outages thus increasing their 
availability considerably. 


There is a programme to instal two more 
units at Balimela Power House., i.e. Unit 8. 
With the commissioning of these two units the 


peaking availability of Balimela Power Station 
will be increased. 


(b) Thermal Generation 


The only Thermal Station owned and 
Operated by OSEB is at Talcher. This station 
consists of 4 units each of 60 MW in Stage—I 
commissioned during 1967—69 and two units 
of 110 MW in Stage—ti commissioned during 
1982-83. Stage I Units had a number of design’ 
deficiencies and have already outlived their lives 
resulting in poor performance of the units. 
Similarly Stage units have also genuine 


defects and not performing satisfactory from the 
beginning. 


To improve the performance Renovation and 
Modernisation Schemes have been taken up for 


these units: R & M Phase—] Scheme was 
sanctioned by CEA for Stage I units during 
1985 at an estimated cost of Rs. 36-15 crores, 


Most of the actions under the scheme have 
been completed with benifits of increased 
capacity and improved pollution 


and 
environment standards. 


R&M of Phase—II Scheme of TTPS was 
sanctioned by CEA in°1991 at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 110-40 crores for both Stage I and 
Stage II Units. The Scheme was revised and 
sanctioned by CEA in August 1994 for an 
amount of Rs. 152-6 crores. R & M of Phase—Il 
Scheme for Stage—II units is being 
implemented by availing PFC loan of Rs. 23-08 
crores. Major activities under execution are 
installation of ESPs and Retrofit of mills. 

1. Power cut imposed by O.S.E.B. which 


continued for more than a decade has been | 


lifted with effect from 16th duly, 1994. 


2. Power demand of t 


he system which was 
Hormally restricted to 1,0 


00 MW in the Past has 
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considerably increased and has now touched 
1,400.MW and more. Thus there is a rise of 
about 400 MW in the State of Orissa. 


3. The 400 KV system up to Rourkela and 
from Rourkela to Rengali for transmittifig power 
from EREB to the load centres inside State of 
Orissa has been commissioned which enable 
O.S.E.B. to draw their share of power from the 
eastern region to the tune of 500 to 600 MW. 


4. Consequent to commissioning of IB 
Thermal Power Station, more generation in the 
eastern region and very good rains during this 
year, it was decided to sale surplus power to 
the tune of 90 MW to A.P.S.E.B. from 6th 
December, 1994 onwards @ Rs. 1-54 P/U. 


5. The traffic of O.S.E.B. was revised 


without effecting the general public at large 
which improved its financial performance 
approximately 20% during the year. 


6. A_ purchase agreement has 
been entered with N.T.P.C. for setting uP 
4X500 MW Stage—t S.T.P.S. at Kaniha in 
which the State of Orissa will have 35% share. 


Power 


7. A Purchase power agreement has also 


en entered with one American firm (AES) for 
Seneration of 420 M 


; W power with dispatchable 
Capacity of 380 Mw at IB Thermal Power 
Station, Project is 
commissioned j 


nN two years ti 
from November, 1995. 


likely to be 
me commencing 


Mae epee 
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SCHEME AND ACHIEVEMENT 
1. Review of Annual Plan 1994-95. 


The plan out lay and expenditure of various plan schemes of O.S.E.B. are as indicated below :-— 


(A) O.S.E.B. Schemes. (Rs. in lakhs) 


Sl. | Name of Schemes. Plan out lay Expenditure during 
a 1994-95, 1994-95 up to 
Jan.'95 (prov.) 


T. & D. Schemes 6073-00 1270-00 
REC Funded T&D Schemes. 1200-00 440-00 
R.E. Schemes. 

(a) R.E. (Normal) 500-00 93-25 
(b) R. E. (MNP) 800-00 17-50 
(c) R.E. (L. 1.) 200-00 79.00 
R&M of Hirakud Ph.—| (Burla) 100-00 20-00 
R&M of Hirakud Ph.—ll (Chiplima) 150-00 121-00 
R&M of TIPS Ph.—ll 150-00 45.27 
Misc. Schemes 60-00 47-00 


Total:—(A) 9233-00 2133-05 


Govt. funded Schemes. 
Improvement of T&D System 1058-00 
Balimela extension (7th & 8th Unit). 1-00 


Total:— (B) ; 1059-00 
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1. Generation. 


(A) Generation from both H 
danuary 1995 is 4,777 MU. 


(B) R&M Works. 
i. R&M of H.P.S. Stage—I (Burla) 
Three contract agreements have been si 


gned with M/s GECALSTHOM Large Machine Project 
Ltd., England, G.E.C., ALSTHOM NEYRPIC Projects Ltd. and with M/s BHEL for supply of 
materials and erection, 


ydro and Thermal Power Stations of the State during 1994-95 up to 


Gi) R & M of H. P. S. Stage—ti (Chiplima) 


Removing of turbine and placing on the service bay for Unit—I completed. Imported consignment 
for the following items ordered on M/s L & T have been received at sight (i) One set runner blade (ii) 
Maintenance free bearing and Governer spares. 


(iii) R & M of TYPS Phase—il. 


Revised Techno-Economic 
Rs. 152-6 crores received ( 
progress. 


clearance for R & M W 


orks of TTPS Phase—ll at an estimated cost of 
Original estimate was Rs 


. 110-4 crores). The following activities are in 


Activities Status 


(a) Renovation of ESP of Unit 5&6 Structural erection for Unit—6 in 


progress. 

(b) Control and instrumentations. P.O. placed with M/s Keltron 
Hot well control valves/leve} controller, é 

() Boiler pressure parts, milling systems and soot Letter of intent placed 
blowers. i 

() T. G. Renovation and Life Extension —do— 

(e) H. P. Heaters, 


—do— 
2. Transmission and Distribution, 
During the year 1994-95 so far the following lines have been completed and charged 
(a) 220 KV Bhadrak-Balasore S.C, Line on D.C. Tower 


75 Kms) completed and charged at 132 
(b) 132KV. S.C. Line from Cuttack to Jagatsinghpur (39 
charged at 33 KV. wie 


( 


has also been completed and 
() 220 KV Hot line stringing from Duburi to Ampalasa (50 Kms), 


Besides above, works for 4 Kms. of 


400. 
and addition of 575 MVA in S/S cap af Ma 


acity are in S. of 220 KV Line, 59 Kms. of 132 Ky line 


tie 
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During 94-95, the following transmission and S. I. Schemes have been sanctioned by 
ADB/PFC/REC, the details is given below. 


Sl. Transmission Scheme. Cost of project Amount of loan 


No. in lakhs. sanctioned Rs. in lakhs. 

1. 220 KV STPS—Meramundali D.C. 5,360-00 3,210-00 
line and S/S at Meramundali. 

2. 220 KV IB—Brajrajnagar 2nd D.C. Line. 1,300-00 910-00 

3. 220 KV Indravati—Theruvali D.C. Line. 2,000-00 1,400-00 

4. 400 KV Meramundali—Duburi D.C. Line. 4,300-00 3,000-00 

5. 220 KV Theruvalli—Chhatrapur— 10,000-00 7,000-00 
Bhubaneswar D.C. Line & S/S 
at Chhatrapur. 

6. 132 KV S.C. Line on D.C. Tower from 975-69 975-69 
Choudwar to Chhanipur (Salepur) & S/S y 
at Chhanipur (Salepur). 

7. SI. Schemes, Jharsuguda. 964-00 - 320-00 

8. S.J. Scheme, Jatni. 463-00 320-00 

“9. SIL. Scheme, Baripada. 771-00 540-00 

10. S.1. Scheme, Bhawanipatna. 363-00 ~ 260-00 

11. S.J. Scheme, Brajrajnagar. 409-00 290-00 

12. S.I. Scheme, Bargarh. 752-00 530-00 


3. Rural Electrification. 


During the year 1994-95, the progress of village electrification and generation uf L.l. Points 
upto January, 1995 is as given below:— 


(a) Village electrified. 36+2 (H) 
Pumpsets energised (including SPA). 841 Nos. 
(c) H.B. Electrification 9 Nos. 

4. Revenue 


The Revenue collection during 1994-95 upto December 1994 is Rs. 40,875-80 lakhs. 


PANCHAYATI RAJ AND 
ROLE OF WOMEN AND 
THEIR BASIC EDUCATION 


Smt. Gyanada Patnaik 


Harold J Laski, a famous British political 
thinker says "Local self Government" helps to 
cultivate civic sense and responsibility among 
citizens and co-ordinates harmonious 
collaboration in common administration of 
common interest. In Pre-British period the 
Village Panchayat have been the oldest and five 
leading persons of the village were the ruling 
organs. In British period the system of 
Zamindari and Ryotwari introduced feudal socio- 
economic structure in the villages in India. 


Gandhiji's concept of Rama Rajya was based on 
the revival of the Panchayat. 


Gradually several Provincial 
steps to organise the Village Panchayat as the 
units of rural self-government and carry out 
various important duties to satisfy the basic 
requirement of the people at the lowest level of 
public administration. Local self-government is 
divided into two kinds (i) Urban (ii) Rural. In 
rural areas Panchayati Raj was introduced after 
the recommendation of Balwantarai Mehta 
Committee. The Committee Provided for 
democratic decentralisation through the 


concept of peoples Participatian in community 
development. 


governments took 


The aims and objectives of Panchayati 
Raj are: 
(i) It helps for the tise of civic 
consciousness among the people. 


(ii) It has shifted the centre of 


Gravity to the 
villages. 


(iii) It has brought a revolutionary change in 
the administrative set up. 


(iv) It ensures popular Participation and 
encourages local leadership. 


(v) It ultimately aims at 
development of village life. 


an overall 


Now the government provides adequate seat 
reservation for the weaker sections like the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and the 
women. A revolutionary step has been taken by 
the Government to reserve 33% seats. for 
women in the three tiers of the Panchayati Raj 
System. There are three main reasons for 
involving women in the Panchayati Raj System. 


() Women constitute half the -population 
and are involved in making more than half 
of the economic life of India. 


(i) The finance of the household has 
traditionally been the responsibility of 
women. -The presence of women in large 
numbers will make Panchayats. more 
efficient, honest and responsible. 


Women are entrusted with the 


responsibility of transmitting to the next 
Seneration the values, standards and 
ideals which have enabled our civilization 
to survive without break. 


id Vinobaji gai 
In the "Harijan" 
wrote that in our country eac 
and development work re 
women are not involved in 
handicap is illiteracy, 
independence the literac 
women has not Satisfacto 


ve stress on village 
Magazine Gandhiji 
h and every project 
mains unfinished as 


upliftment, 


Y Percentage among 
Tily gone up. 


Strictly. 


For the effective implementation of Panchayati 
Raj, adequate funds should be provided and 
qualified dedicated persons free from corruption 
should be selected to work among women to 
make the village womeh to be conscious about 
their role in Panchayati Raj. 


More women with qualification and sincerity 
in work will be appointed for upliftment and 
development of the country. Literacy, income 
generating schemes among women should be 
given first preference. Seminars will be 
conducted in the village for women. 


After the attainment of independence the new 
democratic government desired to pattern the 
village Panchayat on the basis of the Gandhian 
Principles. In the true Democracy of India 
Gandhiji wrote the unit was village. True 
Democracy could not be worked by twenty men 
sitting at the Centre. It has to be worked from 
below’by the people of every village. Democracy 
is a state of Government, for the people, of the 
people and by the people. Both men and 
women should be conscious about their duties 
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and rights in the society. This requires 
awareness and education. 


In our independent country the door is open 
for every body specially for women who 
constitute half of the population of our country. 
The women must realise their own 
responsibility. It is high time that every girl child 
should study. The parents and the society must 
insist on their study. Literacy is the only means 
which enlightens both the mind and soul. Let 
us unitedly work hard to make our. different 
projects successful so that we can prove 
ourselves to be one among the most cultured 
and rich country both in wisdom and wealth. 
So through education and awareness the 
women of our society can remove poverty and 
prove themselves to be responsible citizens of 
the independent India. Then only Mahatmaji's 
dream will be fulfilled. 


President,. Mahila Dakshata Samiti, 
Orissa Branch, Bhubaneswar. 
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Lok Committee of Primary Gudari Block 


PUBLIC SECTOR TODAY 


Dr. D. D, Panigrahi 


Before independence} there was virtually no 
public sector in the Indian economy. The 
Railways, the Posts and the Telegraphs, the 
Port Trusts, the _ Ordnance and Aircraft 
Factories and ‘a few State-managed 
undertakings like the government salt factories 
and quinine factories, etc. were the only 
instances worthy of mention. Even though the 
concept of planning was discussed in the 
Indian provinces as far back as 1931, the idea 
that economic development should be Promoted 
by the State actually Managing ‘industrial 
concerns did not take root in Ind 
1947. In the Post-inde 
however, the expansion o} 
undertaken as an integral 
Policy 1956. The Indian planners believed that 
large scale investments by the state would be 
Necessary to achieve accelerated and balanced 
economic development. Achievement of 
objectives like creation of an industrial base, 
poverty alleviation, equitable distribution of 
income and removal of regional imbalances 
required an active role by the State. Besides, at 
that point of time private en 


trepreneurs did not 
have the necessary resources in terms of funds, 
managerial skills or technology to undertake big 


Projects, Furthermore, it was felt that few 
Private entrepreneurs would be willing to invest 
in projects with long gestation periods and 
uncertain returns on investment. In those days 
the leading economists were advocating the ‘big 
push’ theory of economic development, 


ia prior to 
pendence Period, 
f public sector was 
Part of the Industrial 


The growth of investment in central 
Goverment undertakings is shown in the table 
below. 


As on 


No. of 
1st April 


Total Investment 
Units 


(Rs. Crore) 
1951 5 
1956 21 


29 , 
81 
948 
3,897 
6,237 
18,150 
42,673 
99,329 
1,13,896 
1,35,871 
Source : Government of India, Public Enterprises Survey, 1991-92. 


It will be clear from the table that since 1951, 
the number of industrial and commercial. 


undertakings of the Central Government has 


increased from 5 in 1950-51 to 246 in 1991-92 
and the capital investment has increased from 
Rs.29 crores to Rs.135,871 crore on 31st of: 
March 1992. The investment is in the form of 
equity capital and long-term loans. 

Initially, 
the core. 


being which 
bicycles and even 
Inning hotels and buses 
Derelict establishments 


Orissa Reviews 
trying to enter the consumer and service 
industries, as also taking on the responsibility 
of running sick industries. Thus, over a period 
of time the product profile of the public sector 
went on expanding to include goods, sick as 
footwear, newsprint, contraceptives, operation 
of air, sea, river and road transport, import and 
export trade, civil construction and tourism. 


The public sector in India is not confined to 
the 246 and odd central government-owned 
enterprises. There is a plethora of organisations 
and business enterprises under different state 
governments. There is hardly any co-ordination 
between the central and state public 
enterprises. The structure and management of 
state public enterprises differ from state to 
state, In fact, the government of India does not 
even have a complete list of all the state public 
enterprises in the country. 


Public sector enterprises had multiple 
objectives. Some of the important objectives 
were :—(1) help in the rapid economic growth 
and industrialisation of the country by creating 
the necessary infrastructures; (2) earn a return 
on investment and generate resources for 
development; (3) promote redistribution of 
income and wealth; (4) create employment and 
training opportunities; (5) promote balanced 
regional development; (6) promote the 


‘development of small-scale and ancillary 


industries; (7) help in development of 


indigenous technology, absorption of high 
technology, import substitution and export 
Promotion. 


There is a continuous debate in the country 
about how far our public sector has achieved 
the above objectives. Generally, the image of 
the public sector is not good. There is a feeling 
that the public sector can contribute a lot more 
than it has. A systematic analysis of the reasons 
for this poor performance throws up a number 
of factors. Foremost among these has been the 
fact that the public sector enterprises (PSE) 
have been burdened with multiple objectives 
without any clear priorities. 


It is very often argued that the benefits from 
these enterprises have not been commensurate 
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with the investments made. To be more clear, 
the returns are not commensurate with the 
investments made in terms of both financial and 
human resources. There is inadequate provision” 
of infrastructural goods such as power, water 
transportation, coal and _ deteriorating financial 
position in spite of massive budgetary support. 
There is also inadequate improvement in other 
performance indices, such as capital and labour 
productivity, energy consumption and research 
and development. 


It has to be admitted that in spite of all its 
shortcomings, the public sector has done us 
good in many ways. The public sector in India 
today is a symbol of self-reliance and planned 
development. It has triggered growth in other 
sectors of the economy. It has facilitated growth 
in hinterland areas. It has provided 
technological depth to Indian industry and is 
currently fostering growth in high-technology 
areas. It has groomed a large number of 
italented managers. 


Despite these positive features, excessive _ 
dependence on the public sector has probably | 
prevented India's economy from growing faster. 
Governments all over the world are not known 
for their efficiency or business acumen. They fail 
to appreciate the need for autonomy and 
flexibility in decision-making in the management 
of PSEs. Bureaucratic culture emphasises 
avoidance of mistakes, not risk-taking. Political 
leaders use PSEs for the purpose of political 
patronage. .They justify it under the guise of 
accountability. There seems to be little 
realisation among Indian politicians and 
bureaucrats that running a business is 
fundamentally different from running 
government. Government elsewhere have 
realised the limitations of state-owned 
enterprises and have, to:a varying degree, 
reduced their involvement in such’ enterprises, 
Privatisation has been a great success in the 
United Kingdom. The restructuring in Eastern 
Europe is another case in point. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that many Indians also feel 
privatisation of PSEs will improve the quantity 
and quality of goods and services that are 
currently available in the country. 
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PSEs can be managed as well, if not better, 
than private companies, provided the former are 
given the autonomy they need. Autonomy is the 
management's ability to ‘take decisions firmly 
based on economic considerations on matters 
for which it is to be held responsible. 
Enhanced autonomy does not necessarily imply 
reduced accountability. 


Ownership, however weak it might be, is a 
determinant of organisational performance. But 
a more important ingredient that is required in 
India ‘is greater domestic and international 
competition. International competition is a 
necessary condition for efficient management of 
Our industrial undertakings, be they in the 
Private or public sector. Privatisation should 
not be confused only with ownership. We can 
achieve privatisation by simply throwing open as 
many areas as possible to private investors and 
simultaneously removing controls that hamper 
PSE performance. In such a situation, even 
though government may own many PSEs, these 
enterprises will have to behave like private 
companies for their survival. That is all we are 
interested in achieving. The prime motivation 
behind privatisation should be to distance 


Shri Chintamani D 


n yan Samantaray, the ne 
11th Orissa Legislative Assembly 
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at Raj Bhavan on 28-3-1995, a 
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PSEs from the government and. increase 
competition in the market. The motivation 
should not be to generate revenue through sale 
of assets for bridging the government's ever 
increasing deficits. 


Greater domestic and_ international 
competition needs to be encouraged in any 
event irrespective of whether physical 
Privatisation of existing PSEs takes place or 
not. Increasing competition, opening up of new 
areas to private investors and prevention of 
bureaucratic micromanagement of PSEs will to 
agreat extent proxy the effects of Privatisation. 
The basic vision that led to the creation of 
PSEs was not misplaced. But our priorities and 


modes of functioning have become distorted. 
Therefore, mid-course correctio’ 


n is very much in 
order. 


Massive investment of resources has 
been made in our PSEs and an impressive 
industrial base has been created. It would be 
fair to start seeking returns now. 


hs ia ties 
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A REPORT 
ON LAND REVENUE 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
MADHYA PRADESH 


Asit Tripathy 


PATWARI : 


The Land Revenue Administration system in 
Madhya Pradesh remains in essence, the same 
that of Orissa but there are certain important 
differences. The post of Patwari is a unique one 
in M.P. Every 2-3 villages have a Patwari and 
his jurisdiction is called a "Halka". The Patwari 
is quite important in the schemes of things and 
he is the custodian of land records i.e. R.O.R. 
In almost all cases a Patwari is housed in rented 
accomodation and he is a class Ill employee. His 
salary at the initial stage is Rs.950 per month. 
The approximate population of a "Halka" is 
8000. Chapter 9 of M.P.L.R. Manual at section 
104 prescribes for arrangement of villages into 
Patwari-Halkaé and R.I. circles by the Collector. 
Patwari is given the power of collection. 
Interestingly, the Collector has also the power 
to create or abolish the R.I. Circles depending 
on the need. As the Patwari is the custodian of 
the records he is empowered to deliver copies 
to the Bhumiswamis (Ryots). The Patwari has 
wide range of duties and like Kotwar he is also 
supposed to report on epidemics, crop loss, 
accident, suspicious happenings etc. The 
Patwari has to inform the Tehsildar in case of 
death without heirs of any Bhumiswami which 
results in escheating the holding to the State 
Government, removal of encroachment of 
Government land, destruction and decay of 
boundary mark, emigration of cultivators etc. In 
addition to this, the Patwari is also the 
administrative supervisor over the Patels and the 
Kotwars. 


PATEL : 


Patwari is assisted by a Patel, in each village. 
The post of Patel is a community one. He is 
elected by the villagers and receives a 
commission of 6% on the total of collected land 
revenue. The Patel deposits land revenue by 
challans at Treasury and a copy is submitted to 
the Patwari. The Patel can be appointed by the 


Naib-Tehsildar, Tehsildar, S.D.O. & Collector 
etc. He can even be nominated. But since the 
post is semi-hereditary election, nomination or 
appointment is normally not a usual feature. 


NAIB-TEHSILDAR : 


The next-man is Naib-Tehsildar who is mostly 
a fresh man in the Madhya Pradesh Rajaswa 
Seva. Peculiarly, Madhya Pradesh has a 
watertight compartmentalisation of Departments. 
Once into revenue service means there is almost 
no occasion of deputation out-of the Revenue 
Department. The Naib-Tehsildars are in charge 
of "Tappas" which is a portion of the Tehsil 
area. The Naib-Tehsildar is a non-gazetted 
officer and his initial pay is Rs.1400. 


ADDL. TEHSILDAR : 


The Additional. Tehsildar's pay at the initial 
stage is Rs.1640 and is of Gazetted rank. He 
weilds all the powers of the Tehasildars. As M. 
P. Tehsils are vary large in area there are more 
than one Additional Tehsildars in each Tehsil. 
However, in the M. P. scheme of things the 
Patwaris and the Naib-Tehsildars are- more 
relevant. 


Section 231 of the M.P.L.R. Manual 
mentions that even the Gram Sabha in each 
village can collect land revenue. The M.P. 
Government have had truncated Panchayat 
election during the year 89-90 which ran into 
rough weather. Thereafter there has been a 
studied lack of commitment on the part of 
Government to create representative institutions. 
The elections to nearly 2/3 of Panchayats in the 
state have been kept at abeyance because of 
stay orders promulgated by the judicial courts. 
This has also resulted in non-constitution of the 
Janpad Panchayats which is equivalent to 
Panchayat Samities of Orissa. 


The M.P. Land Revenue Administration is 
basically governed by M.P. Revenue Manual 
Vol. I & Il. Chapter 3 of the Manual in Vol. I at 
section 11 elaborates following officers of 
Revenue. 


Commissioner (including Additional 
Commissioner) 

Settlement Commissioner (including 
Additional Settlement Commissioner) 


Collector 
Collector) 


(including ; Additional 


Settlement Officer (including S.D.Os.) 
. Assistant Collectors, 
Deputy Collectors, 


Tehsildars 


(including Additional 
Tehsildars) 


Superintendent of land records. 
Naib-Tehsildars, 


10. Assistant Superintendent of 


land 
records. 


Besides this, field staff 
Patwaris, Patels, & the Kotwar 
supervisor gbost. In stead there 
who are the Supervisors and t! 
combined into one. 


KOTWAR : 


include R.Is, 
s. There is no 
are Kanungos 
he Head Clerk 


Patel is assisted by a Kotwar 
which is Practically a hereditary 
Government Servant and has 
uniform of blue shirt, white dhoti a; 
(Cap). The Kotwars were earlier Police 
Department functionaries but with the 
promulgation of M.P. Revenue Manual, 1959, 
they became Revenue Department functionaries, 
The Kotwar is an employee of Government of 
M.P. and has a wide array of responsibilities. 
His responsibility includes assistance in revenue 
collection, Providing information On suspicious 
characters and entry of strangers to the villages 
etc. to the local police Station and generally 
keeping a close eye on all sorts of development. 
This includes breaking of epidemics. both 
amongst human and cattles, death by diseases, 


in the village 
Post. He is a 
a prescribed 
ind a blue topi 


poisoning or attack by wild animals as well as 
intimation regarding accidents on road and rail, 
disruption in electricity line etc. The Kotwar is 
thus the repository of wide range of powers and 
responsibilities. Since they are available at every 
village and as their's" is a_ time-honoured 
institution the administration is helped to a 
great extent. The efficiency of M.P. Revenue 
Administration Primarily rests on them. 


The villagers in Orissa also have Gram- 
Rakshies or the Chowkidars but the District 
Administration is not able to fully utilise this 
because they are under the Police Department. 
Had they been with the general administration 
department then the Possibilities of utilisation of 
village level functionaries like Kotwars would 
have been limitless. In this connection, I wish to 
draw attention to the Chief Secretary, Orissa’s 
instruction to appoint village level functionaries 
to report about distress in villages. This would 
have been unnecessary had the revenue 
authorities have access to the Gramrakshies. 


The Kotwar receives a remuneration fixed by 
the Collector at major settlements but later his 
remuneration “has been subject to periodic 
revisions. I was Surprised to see much variable 
answers from the Revenue authorities who were 
Not very clear on the exact amount of Pay. 


RL 


OsRekew 


One striking point which emerged out of my 
discussion with the revenue and development 
personnels was absence of a total perspective 
amongst the officials. The Revenue Officials are 
not very conversant with the basic informations 
like the amount of salaries being paid to the 
Kotwars, Patels or the exact commission 
awarded to the Panchayats where they are 
collecting land revenue etc. | also discovered 
that there is a large amount of ambiguity 
because of absence of integration of 
development, revenue and general administration 
at the sub divisional level. : 


Hence, it is quite possible that in some 
places Gram Sabhas, some places Panchayats 
and in most cases Patels make collection of land 
revenue. 


S.D.O. 


The S.D.O. is an important functionary in 
M.P.L.R. system. He is the administrative 
superior officer over the Tehsildars. The Deputy 
Collectors of grade | rank or the I.A.S. officers 
at the junior scale are appointed as such. In 
contrast with the Orissa's situation the office of 
the S.D.O.:‘is a much watered-down version. 
The S.D.Os. are placed at the disposal of the 
Collector, who can shuffle them around. For 
example, Collector, Raipur has recently carried 
out a major resuffle of the sub-divisions. 
M.P.L.R. manual in Vol. II deals with the 
powers of S.D.O. and procedures of his 
appointment in Chapter 3. 


The Manual requires each Revenue Sub- 
Division to have one or more S.D.Os. The 
Collector can designate more than one officer as 
S.D.Os of the sub-division. Normally Collector 
choses officers from the Assistant Collector of 
the first and second grade and Deputy 
Collectors who are available with the District 
Headquarters.. The S.D.O. is mostly a revenue 
officer and is vested with judicial powers under 
Cr. P.C. The office of the S.D.O. is very small 
in comparison to Orissa's $.D.O. The S.D.Os. 
may have a Head-clerk, a Steno and criminal and 
civil readers. The S.D.Os. in some of the M.P. 
districts stay in the Dist. Headquarters. It is not 
very unusual for all the $.D.O. to remain in the 
Dist. Headquarters to assist the Collector in the 


- primacy because of 
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Dist. Headquarters functions. They. may manage 
the sub-division by making occasional tours. 
From this, one can visualise the kind of distance 
which exists between the S.D.O. and the sub- 
divisional administrative set up» However, in 
Raipur district S.D.Os. in each of the 
subdivision stay at the Sub-division 
Headquarters. These SDOs. almost did not 
perform any developmental functions till recently. 


Unlike Orissa, the Sub-division level officers 
of the administrative Departments do not oblige 
the SDO by regularly attending his meetings 
and reviews. However, the SDO is gaining more 
increasing need of 
coordination of all departmental actions. This is 
the burden of the argument in a paper presented 
by Shri H.N. Mishra, IAS., of the V.P. cadre, 
who bemoans the fact t!.at the S.D.O. in MP 
does not care for the de elopment work unlike 
the counterpart in other states. 


COLLECTOR : 


The Collector in contrast, is all powerful. He © 
can post the Tehsildars, BDOs and SDOs, 
transfer them inside the district, create or 
abolish R.I. circle etc. Like in Orissa, he is the 
Chairman of D.R.D.A. Most of the District Level 
Officers need his permission before moving out 
of the Dist Headquarters. On law and order 
matters too, he enjoys a singularly prominent 
role vis-a-vis, the S.P. who is supposed to 
handle only crime matters. The paraphernalia 
sorrounding the Collector's person and _ his 
office are quite impressive. The pre-eminence of 
the Collector in the districts of M.P. is therefore 
is in contrast with singular la¢k of order and 
integration at the sub-division evel. There has 
been persistent strengthening of the Collectors’ 
post by administrative Departments resolution 
and powers and his decision rhaking power is 
enormous. 


He also exercises power ir the matter of 
assigning duties amongst’ AdditJonal Collectors. 
Important districts of M.P. have the post of 
Additional Collectors. He-is the second man in 
the district. As far as Revenue Administration is 
concerned the Additional Collectors exercise 
such powers and discharge such duties as 
expected from Collectors. Section 3 of the 


M.P.L.R. Vol. 1. authorises the Additional 
Collectors to act as if they were Collectors of 
the district-in revenue matters. At Raipur, for 
instance, there are posts of 3 Additional 
Collectors. The Additional Collector General, is 
for miscellaneous work of the Collectorate. 
Urban land ceiling is the exclusive responsibility 
of one Additional Collector who has been 
designad as the competent authority under 
the Act. Additionally, the C.E.O., D.R.D.A. 
also has been designated as an Additional 
Collector. Most of the major districts have one 
Or more Additional Collectors but sm 


aller 
districts have no such 


Posts. However, each of 
the M.P. districts has the post of an A:D.M.. 


The A.D.M. is basically a Cr. P.C. post to 
exercise the power under the Act and for 
functions to be delegated by the District 
Magistrate. I found in Raipur District which is 
rather flooded with law and order Problems, the 
A.D.M. is exclusively meant to handle law and 
order problems like deputing Executive 


Magistrates etc. In fact, the A.D.M's post is not 
taken very seriously. 


DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONER 3 


The Divisional Commissioner 
Raipur for the Chatisgarh 
Divisional Commissioner can c 
Class Il posts and has enormous power of 
transfer and Postings. Most of the State Civil 
Service officials are posted to the Division and 
then the Divisional Commissioner Posts them 
into the districts. The arrangement is valid for 
B.D.Os, Tehsildars, Naib-Tehsildars etc, 
from this the Divisional Commissioner bei 
Senior most Divisional Officer, exercis 


is stationed at 
Division, The 
ause transfer of 


Apart 
ing the 


es co- 
ordination in development matters. The State 
Government can appoint Additional 


Commissioner in a division. Though Presently 


there is no Additional Commissioner in Raipur, 
the post is not unknown. In mc tters of Revenue 
the Divisional Commissioner has the similar 
Powers and responsibilities like Orissa. 


CONCLUSION : 


The system of District Administration in MP. 
in my view suffers fr 


example, there is no in i 
at sub-divisional level. 
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not staying at Headquarters and functioning 


from District Headquarters is a concept entirely ‘|> 


unknown in Orissa. In fact, this mitigates 
against scientific administration and goes 
against the principles of good governance. The 
S.D.O's office is so small and the post so 
insignificant that the system lacks focus at the 
sub-divisional level. These days the Collectors 
have been bogged down at the district level and 
there has to be delegation of power to an 
intermediate level. Additional Collector & 
A.D.M. may have been there for assistance but 
a weak S.D.O. makes the system top-heavy. 


The B.D.O. and the Tehsildar who are two 
very important functionaries sharing common 
responsibilities of development administration 
are almost rigidly ossified into their respective 
spheres in Madhya Pradesh. Most of the 
B.D.Os are departmental officers and they have 
no promotional Scope in their entire life-time. In 
contrast, in Orissa the B.D.Os are invariably of 
the Panchayati Raj Department. In Madhya 
Pradesh the B.D.O. may be either a Panchayati 
Department man, Tribal Welfare Department or 
even Fisheries Department man, 


., it,is not unusual 
to find the revenue Officers absolutely ignorant 
of the vast gamut of development administration 
and vice-versa, 

In MP. Pancha’ 
into a Proper shape, 
th 


Tmation which goes to prove 


ution is totally marginal 


available in a relatively sm 
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records. The R.I. Circles in Orissa are huge. helpful in providing base level information. The 
The R. I. is a lonely functionary and often tours revenue system is thus much stronger and has 
by bi-cycle and cannot cover his area which true primacy which may not be the same in . 
poses problems for the Ryots. The Kotwar is Orissa. 
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Collector, Nawapara 


Chief Minister Shri Janaki Ballav Patnaik giving inaugural address at the National 
Seminar on Role of Non-Official Cooperators in strengthening Cooperative Credit 
Structure held in Hotel Swosti on 29th March, 1995. 


SYSTEM OF FINANCING 
GRAM PANCHAYATS IN 
ORISSA 


Santosh Kumar Sahu 


It is now widely accepted that for the 
achieving the democratic 


lage republics 
pation in the 
of creating a 
menting the 
nd mobilising 
chayati Raj is 


In Orissa, the finance accounts and audit of 
"the 5,264 Gram Panchayats are clearly defined 

in the Orissa Gram Panchayat Act 1964 and its 
subsequent amendments. The finance and 
accounts of the Gram Panchayat are 
represented by the Sarpanch, whereas auditing 
is done by the Finance Department through the 
local-fund Audit wing, 


SOURCES OF INCOME : 


Section-83 of the Orissa Gram Panchayat 
Act, provides for the Sources of revenue of the 
Gram Panchayats in Orissa. The Gram 


Panchayat levies and collects the following 
taxes and fees : 


Latrine or conservancy tax. 


Water charges for water s 


upplied by the 
Gram Panchayat. 


Lighting charges for 


facility in the Public 
buildings. 


lighting 
Streets and 


~ 


Drainage tax. 


Fee on private markets, cart-stands and 
slaughter-houses. 


Fee on animals brought for sale or sold 
in a Public Market. 


Fee for regulating the movement of cattle. 
Licence-fees on broker commission. 


Ground rent, etc. 


Others : 


() Any other tax, rate or fee which the Gram 
" Panchayat is empowered ‘to collect. 


(b) Any other tax, rate or fee which the Gram 


Panchayat decides to collect with the 
approval of the State Government, 


GRAMA FUND : 


Section —93 of the Orissa Gram Panchayat 
Act, provides that each Gram Panchayat shall 


have a Gram Fund and the following items shall 
be credited to the fund : 


All proceeds of taxes, 
collected by the Gram Pan 


All fines realised. 


fees or rates 
chayat. 


All funds ordered bi 


y the court to be paid 
to the Gram Panch 


ayat, 
All proceeds from t 
Properties, 

All incomes accruin: 
institution, undertak 
All 


A 
c 


he disposal of its 


g from any property, 
ing or work, 
amounts received b 


¥ Way of penalty or 
‘Ompensation, 


Money assigned by the State 
Government. 


All sums received 
contributions or fe} 


All 
inves} 


by way of loans, gifts, 
ther grants 
interests and profits 
tment or any transaction 
Receipt from cesses, 

As per the Pp 
Panchayat shall 
financial 


from any 


TOvisions of the 


Prepare the ann 
estimate of | 
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expenditure over the year and submit the same 
to the Panchayat Samiti concerned. The 
Panchayat Samiti has the power to make 
necessary modifications and return the budget 
for its implementation by the Gram Panchayat. 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS : 


The financial position of the Gram 
Panchayats shall be reviewed by the State 
Finance Commission constituted under Orissa 
Gram Panchayat Act. With a view to ensuring 
that the Panchayats are not placed at the mercy 
of the State Government and that these bodies 
get their proper share in the state's revenue, the 
State Finance Commission make 
recommendations to the Governor as to— 


(i) the distribution between the State and 
Panchayats of the net proceeds of the 
taxes, duties, tolls and fees leviable by 
the State, etc. 


_(i) the determination of the taxes and fees 
which are assigned to or appropriated by 
the Panchayats, 


(iii) the grants-in-aid to the Panchayats from 
the consolidated fund of the State, and 


(vy) to make provisions with respect to the 
maintenance of accounts by the 
Panchayats and the auditing of such 
accounts. 


DIFFICULTIES : 


However, it is found that the overall financial 
position of the Gram Panchayats does not 
appear to be satisfactory. They are dependent 
upon small sums given by the Government in 
the form of assigned revenues and grants-in-aid. 
This situation causes two problems : (i) it 
increases the dependence of the Gram 
Panchayats on the governmental grants, and (ii) 
the people do not feel a rural sense of 
Participation in the activities initiated by the 
Gram Panchayats. In addition to this, the 


Panchayats have always been reluctant to levy 
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taxes as that would make them unpopular. The 
fear of the people that their money may not be 
put to proper use is another factor for their 
reluctance to pay taxes. Very often, large sums 
of money belonging to the Panchayats continue 
to remain in the hands of the Sarpanch. 


IMPROVING THE POSITION : 


To improve the financial positions of the 
Gram Panchayats, a lot of awareness has to be 
created among the people. These are governed 
by the following considerations : 


(i) it should maintain an elaborate 
administrative arrangement to assess and 
efficiently collect the taxes. 


(ii) Provisions should be made to encourage 
them by providing general purpose grant 
out of the land revenue and specific 
grant, given on a matching basis, by the’ 
State Government. 


(iii) Special provisions should be made for 
the creation of an "Equalisation Fund" for 
special assistance to economically 
backward villages. 


(iv) The Gram Panchayats should be free to 
spend their money for the benefit of the 
community within the scope and 
jurisdiction of their activities. 


The degree of efficiency of the local 
government is judged by the soundness of their 
finances. The relationship between the payment 
of local taxes and the enjoyment of local 
services is direct. This fact is more convincing 
to the tax payer, and more stimulating to his 
interest than the budgets in the higher layers of 
government. It is no wonder that the. local 
finance has been a critical factor in local 
government reform. 


Lecturer in Political Science, 
Khemundi College, 
Digapahandi (Ganjam). 


PRESENT STATUS AND 
FUTURE SCOPE OF FARM 
IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY IN ORISSA 


Dr. Satyananda Swain 


INTRODUCTION 


There are 35-85 lakh 
Orissa. The marginal and sm 
2:4 M. land holdings compr 
the total holdings and cont 
the cultivated area. The far 
holding size, constitute 2 
holdings covering about 
area. Holding of 5 ha or 
1 per cent of the holding: 
cultivated area (1991). Out of the total 35.85 
lakh holdings, only 3 lakh families own bullock- 
drawn and manually operated improved 
implements. The present Population of tractor, 
power tillers and Pump sets have been 
estimated to be 9,000, 1,500 and 30,000 
respectively. Agricultural mechanization in the 
state is at a preliminary stage having a large 
Scope tor future expansion. The Progress of 
mechanisation in the state has not taken up 
rapidly due to : 


farm holdings in 
all farmers Owning 
ise 74 per cent of 
trol 37 per cent of 
mers with 2 to 4 ha 
5 per cent of the 
55 per cent of the 
more in size comprises 
S and 8 per cent of the 


(i) Lack of comprehensive planning 


(ii) Inadequate fund in supporting research, 
development and extension. 


(ii) Insufficient Production of 


improved 
implements and sales network. 


(iv) Absence of training and evaluation 
centre on agricultural implements, 


CURRENT APPROACH 


Considering the above circumstances, the 
recent approach for Promotion of 
implements and machine 
and systematised. The 


meticulously include identification of design and 
developments, prototype develépment, farm 
testing manufacturing process development and 
docunientation, mass production, 


demonstration, sale and after-sales service of 
implements. 


RESEARCH 


The research organisations like OUAT, CRRI 
and RRL have been assigned the task of 
developing different impleménts to be supplied 
to the farmers under various production 
schemes such as IPRD, OPP and NPDP etc. 
These implements and machinery are mould 
board plough, heavy soil plough, notch type 
disc harrow, improved leveller, three row seed 
drill (manual), seed-cum- fertilizer drill, single row 
seeder, bullock drawn seed drill, tractor drawn 
seed drill, pre-germinated seeder, pulse seed 
drill, interculture* plough, rake weeder, garden 
rake, trench hoe,Gujrat hand hoe, wheel finger 
weeder, star Weeder, rotary peg Weeder, cone 
weeder, rake and blade weeder, zig zag puddler, 
rotary blade puddler; float disc harrow, 
transplanting guide, Prilled urea applicator, urea 
super granule applicator, low volume sprayer, 
improved sickle, power Operated paddy 
thresher, paddy thresher-cum-winnower, hand 
Operated winnower, Parboiling unit, low lift 
hand Pump,groundnut planter (tow and three 
row), groundnut digger, pedal operated 
Sroundnut thresher, Power operated groundnut 


thresher, Sroundnut decorticator (manually 
Operated), Power Operate d_ groundnut 
decorticator-cum-cleaner and solar cabinet dryer. 


PROTOTYPE PRODUCTION 


Wc Rei 


the entrepreneurs (small scale industrial units) 
to take up the mass production of the items. So 
far 15 items have been passed on to the 
manufacturers for mass production and six new 
designs are in the process of finalisation. 


MASS PRODUCTION AND SALE 


The Orissa Small Industries Corporation 
(OSIC), Industries Department, Government of 
Orissa serves as patron to a number of small 
scale industrial units manufacturing implements. 


OSIC buys the products and maintains a 
buffer stock in their depot located at district 
level. The Assistant Agricultural Engineer, 
Department of Agriculture supported by some 
technical personnel carry out the demonstration 
and sale of the implements through permissible 
subsidy by lifting the items from OSIC, depot. 
Implements worth of Rs. 45, Rs. 85 and Rs. 
120 lakhs were manufactured and sold during 
the year 1991-92, 1992-93 and 1993-94 


respectively. 
TRAINING 


Training is being arranged by the 
Agricultural Engineering wing of the 
Government of Orissa for the village carpenters 
and blacksmiths to manufacture and repair and 
for mair tenance of these implements. 


Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture 
(Department of Agriculture and Cooperation) 
has sanctioned a scheme to OUAT for training 
of farmers of the State of Orissa in operation 
and maintenance of these implements. 
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FUTURE SCOPE 


A market survey conducted during the last 
year reveals that farm implements worth Rs. 275 
crore will be required during the next five years 
to bring the Agricultural Productivity of the 
state to a reasonable level. This does not 
include power operated equipment like tractors, 
power tillers, pumpsets etc. Therefore, farm 
implements worth of Rs. 55 crores per year need 
to be manufactured and sold in the state. 
About 600 Small Scale Industrial Units are to 
be inducted to achieve the target. It will create 
employment opportunities for 600 graduate 
Agricultural Engineers and 6000 technical 
personnel. 


The Farm Implement Design Unit of OUAT 
needs to be strengthened adequately in terms of 
man-power and infrastructure to design and 
develop necessary farm implements and 
machinery for different Agro climatic zones.The 
Government Implement Factory located at 
Bhubaneswar playing a coordinating role 
between the research units and production 
units needs modernisation through adequate 
infrastructure development. The strength of 
Aaricultural Engineering personnel in the 
Directorate of Agriculture and Food Production 
needs to be increased to cope up with 
demonstration, sale and after-sales service of 
farm implements. 


Chief Research Enginee 
College of Agricultural Engiheanne 
and Technology, OUAT, Bhubaneswar. 


ROLE OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 
TACKLING THE PROBLEM 
OF CHILD LABOUR 


Ms. Sanghamitra Buddhapriya 


There seems to be no disagreement that 
poverty is the main and according to some, the 
only cause of child labourl. But Many children. 
work because there is little to do. Schools are 
either not available or too expensive, 


The term 'Child Labour’ not only applies to 
the children working in industries but also to 
the children working in all forms of non- 
industrial occupation which are injurious to 
their physical, mental and social development, 


THE PROBLEM OF CHILD LABOUR : 


‘Child Labour' is a Socio-economic problem. 
The principal causes of ‘child labour’ are 
poverty, large family, absence of Provision for 
compulsory education, illiteracy and ignorance 
of parents etc. Exploitation of child labour 
seems to be problem related to other factors, 
such as the destruction of the countryside and 
the slow death of rural hinterland and the loss 


of control over the resource base for the rural 
artisan2, 


Children who are not in school in India care 
for cattle, tend younger children, collect 
firewood and work in the fields. 
bonded labourers. Children are empl 
stalls, restaurants, or as household 
middle class homes. Some become 
or live in- the streets, begging or pi 
and bottles from trash for resale. Lar. 
work in cottage industries Producing Carpets, 
matches, fire Crackers, cigarettes, brassware, 
diamonds, glass, hosiery, handloom cloth, 
embroidery, bangles and traditional handicrafts. 


Some are 
oyed in tea 
workers in 
Prostitutes 
cking rags 
ge numbers 


Low school attendance means a high 
incidence of child labour. Eighty-two million 
children between the ages of six and fourteen— 
half the Indian children in this age group—do 
not attend school3. So India is today the 
world's largest producer of illiterates and child 
labourers. Primary school education is not 
compulsory. There are no local truant officers : 
monitoring villages or neighbourhoods to 
ensure that children are in school and no laws 
that prohibit parents from withdrawing their 
children from school. Of those who enter the 
first grade only four out of ten complete four 
years of school, the minimum necessary to 
achieve literacy. With this extraordinarily drop- 
out rate it is no Surprise that literacy remains so 
low—only 52 per cent. Millions of children 
working in inhuman conditions are never 
foreseen in our national plans and yet there are 
more than 20 million of them, below the age of 
14 years. These exploited children contribute 
about 23 per cent to household economy‘. But 
they are invisible in our development plans. 
Child labour is not ille 


gal in India. Though 
laws prohibit the 


employment of children in 
factories, children are permitted to work in 
agriculture, in services and in cottage 
industries, where conditions are often worse 
than in factories. There is no fixed cut-off age at 
the lower level in ur country and consequently 
children of very tender age are employed®, The 


India has no this convention and , 
children above the age of 14 are indiscriminately 
ape vee in various hazardous Occupations 
without any concern for the; i 

eir | and 
mental health6, Nae 


ROLE OF 


PRIM 
EDUCATION ; ARY SCHOOL 


No country has 
labour 


Y Primary school 
it was still a poor 
country. By 1910, 9g Per cent of the 6 to 13 


ee 
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age group attended school. China is another 
dramatic case. In 1949, only one fourth of the 
children were in primary school, by 1982 the 
figure was 93 per cent with 70 per cent 
completing the sixth grade. In each of these 
countries, the governments believed, education 
was a duty, not merely a right. They insisted 
that children attend school, become literate, 
and stay out of the full-time labour force until 
they became older’. Though these countries 
differed from one another politically and 
culturally their governmenis acted when most of 
the population lived in poverty because they 
were committed to universal primary school 
education. In West too, countries made 
education compulsory before the Industrial 
Revolution. 


But no Indian Government has moved to 
make education compulsory. A Commission 
appointed in 1985 to take a fresh look at the 
State of Indian education did not recommend 
that schooling be compulsory. India's 
educational establishment has not pressed for 
compulsory education, nor have religious 
leaders, politicians, social activists or trade 
unionists. Indian officials and politicians also 
reject compulsory education. They argue that 
poor families need the labour and income of 
their families. They believe that early entry into 
the labour force is more valuable than education 
and that work is a form of apprenticeship. They 
insist that school drop-outs and child labour 
are a consequence, not a cause of poverty. Only 
after poverty is ended, they say can education 
be made compulsory. Many Indians argue that 
the education of the poor would lead to 
increased unemployment and social and political 
disorder and that the children of lower classes 
should learn to work with their hands rather 
than with their heads-skills, they say, that are 
more readily acquired by enty into the labour 
force than by attending school®. 


Reasons given by parents for not enrolling a 
child in school, or for withdrawing he/she from 
school, range from the expense of schooling, 
need of the child's help financially or with regard - 
to housework and looking after younger 
children, that ’a girl conventionally does. not go 
to school, and he/she uninterested-in studies, 


to the fact that *he child is handicapped? 
A primary field research conducted by B.M. 
Dinesh (1988) on "The Economic Activities of 
Children" in three villages in the sural Dakshina 
Kannada district in Karnataka State found 
schooling and work are encouraged in those 
households with several children, elder siblings 
encouraging the younger ones in school or 
work. And the greater the number of siblings, 
the greater the work intensity of each child. 
Educated adult members in a family improve the 
schooling rate and bring down the idleness 
rate. Schooling rates vary directly with caste 
hierarchy and Dinesh finds it higher among 
Hindus than among Muslims. Beec rolling and 
other household industries encoiiage Muslim 
girls to work at home, but the study shows a 
very high rate of iileness among Muslim 
children, as among t':e children of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. He found that 
the first and most important consequence of 
child labour is the adverse effect it has on 
health and education of children. The lack of 
education and in many cases illiteracy, affects 
not only the child, but society at large in many 
and various direct and indirect ways. 
A. significantly large per cent of adult 
respondents mention that they deprive their 
children of education because of the financial 
and/or the indirect help they receive from them! 
Some. parents agree a certain amount of 
education is necessary but not at the expense 
of financial gain, many believe that a girl needs 
education less than a boy and none of the 
respondents is planning to send a daughter to 
school by depriving a son of the same benefit. 
The majority of parents interviewed, perceive 
children as the chief source of financial support 
in their old age and expect to live with their 
grown-up children10 i 


Significantly different than many other 
developing countries, it puts a larger proportion 
of its eduction budget into higher education 
which benefits the middle class and less on 
primary school education than other developing 
countries. India ranked second (after Egypt) 
among the 21 largest developing countries in 
the proportion of its young people going for 
higher education, but ranked 12th in the 
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percentage attending primary school. According 
to the World Development Report (1990) ‘the 
countries of South Asia spend 0-95 per cent of 
their GDP on primary education. compared with 
1-42 per cent in East Asia, 1-41 per cent in 
Sub-Saharan Africa and 2-05 per cent in West 
‘Asia and North Africa. 


The cost of not having compulsory education 
is high. So long as Parents can put their 
children into the labour force, there is little 
incentive for reducing fertility. Moreover, there is 
a well-established relationship between female 


education and fertility rates and in India 75 per 
cent of all women are illiterate. 


There is an awareness against labour in 
India, that the Government and volunteer 
organisations are working to provide a better 
future for these children, CREDA is one such 
Organisation which is working .in India to 
abolish child labour in carpet looms in 
Mirzapur. They have Opened ten schools to 
educate and provide food to rescued child 
labourers. CREDA not only educates and feeds 
these children, it also pays them Rs.100 per 
month, which is more than what many carpet 


Owners pay and gives them vocational 
training11. 


SUGGESTIONS : 


What is suggested is that the Government 
should make the Primary school education 
compulsory, The introduction of compulsory 
education with punitive measures will check 
entry of children of very tender: age into the 
labour market and also generate a sense of duty 
amongst parents. 

Compensation in ca’ 


sh or kind for the loss of 
the current utilit 


Y of school going children will 
compensation should 
children, so that the 
does not lead to a higher 


help the situation. But 
only be paid for two 
compensation itself 
birth rate. 


In areas where child labour éxisted on a large 
scale, efforts should be made to organise 
suitable literacy and vocational training for them’ 
after school hours. 


Children-are an important asset of.the nation 
and should not be made to work at the. cost of 
their education and health, being denied the 
opportunity for developing their potentiality. 
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EFFLUENT PROBLEM IN SOME 
INDUSTRIAL TOWNS OF 
ORISSA 


Dr. Basanta Kumar Choudhury 


It has been identified by the Orissa State 
Pollution Board that the industrial towns like 
Angul, Talcher, Rourkela and Rajgangpur are 
environmental hot spots due to alarmingly high 
rate of industrial activity and its consequent 
effect on the ecosystem beyond manageable 
limits. For example nearly 30 years ago the 
Talcher-Angul areas on the banks of river 
Brahamani and Nandira, were covered with lush 
green vegetation. But, the geographical 
scenario has undergone a sea-change since the 
area now accommodates seven heavy industries, 
namely Talcher Thermal Power Station, the FCI 
Fertilizer plant, Orichem unit, Bharat Heavy 
Water Plant, Smelter Plant of NALCO, Super 
Thermal Power Plant and the Orissa: Synthetic 
Factory besides some major coal mines. 
Similarly, Rourkela—Rajgangpur industrial belt is 
bustling with activities of the giant public sector 
steel unit, fertiliser factory, many big and 
medium scale cement factories and.a number of 
small scale industries. 


Owing to these commercial activities, though - 


the economic status of the people in these 
areas has improved tremendously, it has 
however, affected natural fauna and flora by 
causing serious air pollution mainly due to 
release of slag and fly ash. 


According to surveys conducted in 1990 by 
different nonsGovernmental organisations’ and 
the State Pollution Board, the thermal power 
stations, Smelter plant of NALCO, the fertilizer 
plant alongwith other factories emit more than 
2,000 tonnes of fly ash containing many deadly 
Particles into the air and hundreds of tonnes of 
liquid effluents into the aquatic systems. 


Discharge of solid wastes on land. may result 
not only in soil and ground water pollution, but 
large quantities of wastes such as fly ash, ‘blast 
furnace slag, etc. also pose a problem of an 
altogether different. dimension. For example, 
1000 MW ‘coal fired thermal power. station, 
using coal containing 40-45 per cent.ash and 
having calorific value of 3500 kcal/Kg, would 
need in 30 years time of its operation as much’ 
as 500 hectares land for disposal of its waste, 
the fly ash. By the turn of this century, the 
| power generation would be doubled and would 
reach to 80,000-100,000 MW to keep pace our 
demand. This would result in a huge fly-ash 
disposal problem. It would require stupendous 
input of space, expertise and energy for the 
proper management. 


Several. thousand tonnes of -tly ash is 
generated daily by small, medium and heavy 
industries located in Talcher—Angul area. 
Though the installation of efficient electrostatic 
preceptors can reduce the fly ash remission by 
nearly 80 per cent, the remaining part is enough 
to cause concein. The conventional method of 
disposal of fly ash is to transfer it as slfrry to 
ash ponds and to discharge it into a river or 
stream. 


The major setback to this system. of disposal 
is the acute shortage of space for setting up 
ash ponds. It has been calculated that 0.68 
hectares of land is necessary per MW installed 
capacity for an ash pond of 10 meters deep to 
last at least 25 years. Against a requirement of 
300 hectares for Talcher thermal station, an ash 
pond of 7.5 hectares was dug up only recently, 
though the plant has been in operation for more 
than two decades. Similarly, the giant steel 
industry located in Rourkela has disgorged 
slags at an alarming rate. It has formed hillocks 
at the rear of the steel plant. Since no 
discernible effort has been taken up, over the 
years, the particles liberated from: the slag and 
smoke liberated from the blast furnaces have not 
only invaded land, water and air-at-Rourkela, 
they have become, a real threat to health-and 
well being of its inhabitants. 


There is an overflow of effluents from the 
dumped ponds or a run off and seepage of it 


during rainy season causing ground water 

contamination and concomitant water pollution. 

This has telling impact on the aquatic 
. : 


ecosys.em. 
te 


In addition, the coal fields at Talcher have a 
deposit of over 23,000 million tonnes and the 
Present output is little over 10 million tonnes. 
These coal mines are in Operation for several 
years without any proper protective measures. It 
contributes in degrading the environment in the 
region. The mining areas have a few metalled 
roads and again, the coal is transported here in 
open trucks causing release of a lot of carbon 
particles which cause air pollution. 


Similarly, Rajgangpur towh, which is nearly 
30 Kms from Rourkela and Kalunga industrial 
estate of Rourkela has the most of cement 
industries of Orissa. The Particles released from 
these industries during cement manufacture 
cause a lot of damage to the 


Natural fauna and 
flora here. 
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A cumulative result of all this has unset the 
climate in the region. Productivity of the 
adjoining agricultural land has gone down 
sharply. The hospital registers show that the 
patients suffering from tuberculosis, asthma, 
bronchitis, typhoids, skin infections and 
diarrhoea, etc. are in increasing numbers. 


The State Pollution Control Board has 
suggested to the Government to find out other 
ways of managing fly ash and slag problem. 
Among the measures suggested are; using to 
the extent possible to fill up mined areas, 
starting up industry for fly ash brick manufacture 
and using the effluents in road laying. Further, 
efforts may be made to grow micro-organisms 


that can effectively degrade these effluents to 
utilizable form. 


Department of Botany, 
Government College, Rourkela-769 004 


Collection of Potato by Tribals 


NABAKRUSHNA 
CHAUDHURY CENTRE 
FOR DEVELOPMENT 

STUDIES, ORISSA, 

BHUBANESWAR 


Dr. Chitrasen Pasayat 


BEGINNING OF THE CENTRE 


Government of Orissa in consultation with 
Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR), New’ Delhi have passed the 
Resolution on 16th April, 1987 to establish the 
Centre for Development Studies in Orissa at 
Bhubaneswar as an autonomous organisation, 
registered on 30th March, 1987 under the 
Societies Registration Act 1860. The aims and 
objectives of the Centre are to undertake 
research and consultancy work on 
economic problems of the country in general 


socio- 


and the State in particular and to suggest 
appropriate policy measures to the governmental 
authorities based on the findings of such 
research studies. The Centre started functioning 


i ted house at Surya Nagar, 
oe asian from Ist December, 1987 to 3oth 
April, 1990 and shifted to its own building 
located at Chandrasekharpur, Bhubaneswar on 
Ist May, 1990. In the meantime, the State 
Government has named the Gentre after the 
great freedom fighter, social worker and ex- 
Chief Minister of Orissa, Shri Nabakrushna 
Chaudhury Centre for Development Studies, 
Orissa. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD 


The Board of Governors: consists of 13 
members. It was constituted in December, 1987 
in consultation with ICSSR to give advice and 
Suidance in order to activate the Centre in 
discharging of its functions. Chief, Minister of 
Orissa is the Chairman of the Board. Additional 
Development Commissioner, Government of 
Orissa; Secretary, Education Department, 
Government of Orissa; Secretary, Finance 


Department, Government of Orissa are ex Officio 
members. Two vice-Chancellors of Utkal 
University and Berhampur University and two 
Social Scientists in consultation with 


ICSSR are nominated by the Goverment of 
Orissa. Besides, two other nominees of the 
Government of Orissa, two nominees of the 
ICSSR_ are the members of the Board and 
Director of the Centre is the Member Secretary. 


DIRECTORS OF THE CENTRE 


Prof. Baidyanath Mishra an eminent 
Agricultural Economist of Orissa, was 
appointed first Director of the Centre on 13th 
July, 1987, in addition to his duty as Deputy 
Chairman of the State Planning Board, Orissa. 
He has nurtured the Centre from its nascent 
stage. He was the guiding spirit behind all the 
research activities in the Centre from 13th July, 
1987 to 26th September, 1990, Even today he 
is the main source of inspiration and motivation 
being the Honourary Fellow of the Centre. Prof, 
L. K. Mohapatra succeeded him and 
engineered the research works in the Centre 
from 26th-September, 1990 to 26th September, 
1991. Thereafter, the present Director of the 
Centre Prof. K. K. Mohanty took over the 
charge on..26th September, 1991, in addition to 
his duty as Director of the Tribal and Harijan 
Research-cum-Training Institute, Bhubaneswar. 


RESEARCH STAFF WORKING AT 
PRESENT 


Academic Staff : 


Prof. B. Mishra is the Honourary Fellow in 
the Centre. There are four Junior Fellows 
(Reader Rank) one in Economics, one in Social 
Anthropology, one in Economics, (OMC Chair) 
and one in Economics (OFDC Chair). There are 
two Junior Fellows (Lecturer Rank)—one in 
Industrial Sociology (IDC Chair) and one in 
Social Statistics. 


FINANCE 


The recurring and non-recurring grants of the 
Centre are being received from both Government 
of Orissa through Higher Education Department 
and ICSSR. Besides, the Centre has received 
five donations for creating chairs in different 
subjects 


(i) The Industrial Development Corporation 
(DC) 


It has ‘sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1.00 lakh per 
year in order 'to incur expenditure for research 
work in Industrial Economics and_ Industrial 
Sociology. 

(ii) The National Aluminium Company 
(NALCO) : 


It has opened one Fixed Deposit Account of 
Rs. 10 lakhs in favour of the Centre under their 
Operational control for doing research on the 


impact of NALCO on social and economic 
fields. 


(iii) The Tata Iron and 
(TISCO) : 


Rs. 7-00 lakhs for taking up research work 
on industrial’ economics, 


(iv) The Mining Corporation of Orissa : 


Rs. 7 lakhs for taking up research work on 
mineral resources, their utilisation, development, 
scope of employment opportunities, etc. 


(v) The Forest Corporation of Orissa : 


Steel Company 


A sum of Rs. 5-00 lakhs, placed by the OFC 
» has been deposited in a Fixed Deposit Account 
for taking up research work on forest resources. 


RESEARCH . WORK ALREADY 
COMPLETED 


‘1. A Review ot Anti-Poverty Evaluation 
Programme, Volume-I. 


2. A Review of Anti-Poverty Evaluation 
Programme, Volume-ll. 


3. Spatial Distribution of Ethnic Groups of 
Orissa. 
4 Orissa Budget °(1974- 


4-75 to 1989-90) . 
Trends and’ Patterns. 


5. Applique work in Pipili 


3 : A Socio- 
economic study 


6. Industrial Sickness in 


Study of Jagatpur Industrial Estate. 
7. Swidden Cuiti 
alternatives in 


ivation and its traditional 
Orissa: 


Orissa—A case 
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8. Displaced’Slum Dwellers of Bhubaneswar 
and their Rehabilitation. 


9. Social, Economic and Cultural Impact of 
NALCO on’ Local. Tribals in Damanjodi 
Project Area. 


10. The Clearing House Bulletin as 
Development Research in Orissa. 


11. Scope of setting up various Industries 
Around NALCO Project Area (Damanjodi). 

12. Model Feasibility Survey in Bonda Hills, . 
Koraput District for Extensive Terracing 
and Alternate Land use Modules for | 
Rehabilitation of Shifting Cultivators in 
Sita. 

13. Fuel Energy Crisis in Household Sector (A 
Study of Selected Regions in Orissa). 

14. Productivity of Large and Medium Scale 
Industries in Orissa. 

15. Problem and Prospects of Handloom 
Industry in Orissa. 

ON-GOING RESEARCH WORK 

1 


Share Cropping in Orissa : A case study of 

Ganjam district. 

2. Central Transfer 
1989-90 


The Socio-Eco 
Labour (Dama 
Research of 
completed). 


to Orissa 1974-75 to 


Nomic Study of Migrant 
n) from Orissa and the 
their Migration (draft 


Potential and 
Resources in Oris 
selected Minor Fo 
5. Mining anda mineral-based Industries in 
Orissa, Patterns and Growth and 
Constraints in Policy Perspectives. 


Prospects: of Forest 
Sa: A case study of 
rest Produce. 


6. Scope of setting u 


around’ Angul (N 
district. 


P Of various Industries 
ALCO) in Dhenkanal 


Irrigation System in Orissa - 
Agricultural development. 


Inter-Bistrict D 
Development, In 


Its Impact of 


isparities in Orissa in 
vestment and Performance- 
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9. The Working of Khadi and Village 
Industries Board of Orissa. 

10. Construction of Human Development 
- Index. 

11. Women Workers in  Unorganised 
Manufacturing and construction sector of 
Orissa. 

12. Study of Drop-outs in Schools in 


Keonjhar district, Orissa with special 
reference to the Scheduled Tribes. 


NEW PROJECT ACCEPTED 


13. Computerized Data Base on Orissa 
Economy and Society. 


_ SEMINAR, SYMPOSIA, LECTURE 


SERIES CONDUCTED 


The Centre has instituted "Kalinga Lectures, 
Series" on Socio-Economic Development in its 
6th Board meeting. Two internationally eminent 
scholars namely Prof. Samir K. Ghosh and Prof. 
Prabhat Patnaik have delivered their lectures in 
1991-92 and 1992-93 respectively. 


Two one-day National Seminar were held on 
24-6-1990 and 22-12-1991 on Poverty, 


ESTIMATED 


ORES REVE! 
Re, 73 CROF CUSTOMS & CENTRAL 


‘ustoms and Central Excise is estimated to collect a revenue 
Collectorate of e r. This amount is more than ten times the revenue 
decades. Speaking on the occasion of the "Central Excise Day" on 24th 
Collector, Custom & Central Excise, Bhubaneswar, said that 
dest Rs. 75 crores in 1975 to. Rs. 666 crores in 1993-94. 
is transferred to the Government of Orissa on the basis of the 
ce Commission. Shri Sarangi further informed that during the | 
linked with All India Computerization Network. 


. The Bhubaneswar 
of Rs. 775 crores during 
collected during the last two e 
of February, Shri Gopinath arang' ne 
revenue realisation had risen from a 
A substantial portion of this revenue 
formula recommended by the Finan| 
current year the Collectorate is being 

z 


the current financial yea 


Unemployment and Rural Development", and 
‘Fiscal Management, Issues and Policy 
Options", respectively. Besides, a number of 
Seminars were organised by the Centre. 


FUTURE PLAN OF THE CENTRE 


1. Introduction of M. Phil, Ph. D. 
Programmes 


Development of Library 
Construction of a 36 single-bedded Hostel 


Improvement of Garden 


Se Gai 


Installation of two terminals from National 
Informatic Centre. 


6. Opening up of new faculties namely Social 
History, Political Science and Psychology 
etc. ; 


Despite financial constraints, lack of adequate 
infrastructural facilities and shortage of 
Academic staff, the Nabakrushna Chaudhury 
Centre for Development studies has emerged as 
the leading research institute of Orissa. 


‘Research Associate, 
N.K. Chaudhury Centre for 
Development Studies, Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar-751013. 


NUE COLLECTION BY COLLECTORATE 
EXCISE, BHUBANESWAR 


Source : P.1.B. 


KENDRAPARA AT A 
GLANCE 
Rama Chandra Parida 


and 
Harekrushna Mishra 


Prologue : 


The holy land ‘of Shri Siddha Baldevjew has 
occupied an acme position in the geographical 
map of Orissa. This land is otherwise known as 
"Tulsi Kshetra' named after the daughter of 
'‘Kandarasura'. Shri Siddha Baldevjew is the 
house-hold word not only among the local 
inhabitants but also in the remotest areas of 
Orissa. This ‘Tulsi Kshetra' is one of the five 
ancient Kshetras of Orissa. The name itself is of 
many mythological variations viz. it is named as 
Kendrapara’ due to the place of despotic 
‘Kandarasura', Brahma Kshetra, Kandarapadi 
etc. In April 1993 it was declared as a new 
district i.e. Kendrapara District. It has gathered 
momentum after the inception of a new district. 


Land & the People : (Alongwith 
Administrative set up) 


The district itself comprises the only 
subdivision, i.e., Kendrapara Subdivision. The 
area is 2,546 sq.km. with total population of 
11,49,501 (1991 census). The headquarters is 
at Kendrapara which is just 65 kms. distance 
from the commercial capital, Cuttack and 95 
kms. from the state Capital. It is one of the 6 
eoastal districts. Its bordering districts are 
dJajpur, Cuttack, dagatsinghpur and Bhadrak. 
Due to coastal vicinity it has a number of rivers 
which get infuriated in monsoon, The district is 
no doubt, a riverine district, rivers like the 
Birupa, Brahmani,. Baitarani, Karandia, Govari, 
Luna, Kani, Chitratpola, Khar; 
the territory. People face 
devastating flood (as in 1994) eve 
coastal areas are often seized with 
calamities almost every year. Agri 
sheet anchor of the people. The la 


astrota flow within 
inexplicable 
Ty year. The 
many natural 
culture is the 
gest canal of 


Orissa, Pattamundai canal is the major source 
of irrigation in the fields adjacent to the canal. It 
has originated from Jagatpur and ended at 
Pattamundai. Anyway major cultivated lands are 
rain-fed due to inadequacy of irrigation facilities. 
The total forest area is 245-1 sq.km. (covering 
9-6 per cent of the district). The normal rainfall 
is about 1,501-3 mm. 


The district has 9 Community Development 
(C.D.) Blocks viz. Aul, Derabish, Garadpur, 
Kendrapara, Mahakalpara, Marshaghai, 
Pattamundai, Rajkanika, Raj: Nagar. There are 6 
Tahasils viz. Aul, Kendrapara, Marshaghai, 
Pattamundai, Rajkanika, Raj Nagar. The district 
has 6 Legislative Assembly (L.A.) constituencies 
viz. Aul, Bari-Derabish, Kendrapara, Patkura, 
Pattamundai, Raj Nagar and only Lok Sabha 
seat, i.e., Kendrapara.. There are two statutory 
towns comprising one Municipality (Kendrapara 
Municipality) and one NAC (Pattamundai). In 
Panchayati Raj (P.R.) system there are 205 
Grama Panchayats representing 1532 (1991) 
villages, 


Tourism Scenario : 


From tourism point of view, the district is 
spotted with many natural spots. Tourists come 
here for entertainment. The Baldevjew temple 
and Radha Govind temple of Kendrapara town, 
Panchu Varaha temple of Satavaya, Ramachandi 
temple of Mahakalpara, Barahajew temple of 
Aul, Dadhi Vamanjew temple of Derabish and 
Jagannath temple of Keradagad are places of 
worship that attract attention during different 
religious occasions. The Car Festival of 
Baldevjew is celebrated every year alongwith 
Shri Jagannath at Puri. According to ancient 


tradition the elder brother's (at Kendrapara) 


Chariot is pulled just before the commencement 
of pulling of the. chario 


t of Lord Jagannath at 
Puri. The crocodile Sanctuary of Bhitar Kanika 
areas are 
<Plages. It provides’ a good 
Opportunities to the local 

light house of Jambu is 
Noteworthy. In fact, tourists are ‘disheartened 
due to lack of adequat 


j e infrastructural facilities. 
ust a few months back some ancient 


monuments are excavated nearby Kendrapara 


town which hail the historic, antiquity of the 
district. 


Living and Educational Paitern : 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the district. 
Cultivators depend upon the monsoon for 
cultivation. Different sects of people live in and 
they have maintained a good Harmony all along. 
Hindus and Muslims ‘nestled together 
highlighted their cultural heritage in different 
festive occasions. Some Bengali refugees are 
staying in coastal areas of the district. Also 
shrimp cultivation has gained much popularity 
in coastal areas due to its lucrative nature. The 
district has 37-40 kms. of national highways 
which is known as NH-5A and passed vicinity 
to Kendrapara town. Also it contains only 69 
kms. of State highways. Unfortunately, the 
district is deprived of railway line since after 46 
years of independence. It is worthnoting that 
84:87 per cent of villages are electrified. 


have’ 


Major crops like Rice, Groundnut, Mung, 
Biri, Kulthi, Mustard, Til are harvested in large 
quantities in different seasons. 


As per 1992-93 statistical report of 
Government of Orissa there are 1521 primary 
schools, (127 schools per lakh population), .463 
M.E. Schools, 260 secondary schools, 28 
colleges for general education. The largest 
private college of Orissa, Kendrapara College is 
at the heart of district headquarters. There are 
also 7 police stations, 268 post offices (22 post 
offices per.lakh population) and 39 primary 
health centres. 


As per Industrial Policy Resolution, 1991 of 
Orissa the district has been placed in Zone-B. 
Though the district nas produced a good 
number of state and ational level figures the ~ 
development is far from satisfaction. 


table showing different features of the State and Kendrapara District 
Gombergve (As per 1991 census) 


SI. No. Item Orissa Kendrapara District 


Male Female Male Female 


1,55,95,;590 
1,36,29,798 
19,65,917 
44,96,526 
34-7% 


5,76,798 
5,46,205 
30,593 
2,45,924 
40-23% 


1,60,64,146 

1,37,94,955 

22,69,191 

“84,19,391 

63-1% 
49-1% 


5,72,703 
5,40,061 
32,642 
3,65,360 
59-76% 


Total population 


Rural population 


Urban population 
Literacy 


Literacy rate 
53. 
Total Literacy F3-17% 
(Percentage) 


Sex Ratio 
(per thousand) 


Density of 
population 
(per sq. km.) 


Population Growth, 
Rate. 


921 1007 


203 451 


20-06% 17-15% 


>. 


A 
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Epilogue : 


The primary aim of reorganisation of districts 
is to provide good administration towards 
immediate need of the people. After formation of 
Kendrapara district the demand is conceded. 
But the thrust areas are industrial development 
and railway infrastructure which are to be taken 
care of by the State administration. It needs 
well thoughtout and conceived policies for 
socio-economic and industrial upliftment. 


Turmeric Cultivation 


References : 
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District at a glance, 1993 (Kendrapara) 
District census Hand Book, Cuttack (1981) 
Location of Code List, C.D., 1991 

State's Economy in Figures, 1993 


Research Scholar, 
Utkal University, 

Vani Vihar, 
Bhubaneswar-751004 


RSTV : CABLE 
COMMUNICATION WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 


Sarojini Nayak 


"This is Rourkela Steel TV Centre giving you 
the news. Here are the main points". This is not 
an imaginary script but the opening lines of 
"Rourkela News" beamed to thousands of 
homes in the Steel City. For the citizens of 
Rourkela, RSTV has become a significant 
communication medium. Apart from providing 
information and entertainment, it has proved to 
be an excellent communication vehicle during 
crises. Be it water shortage, outbreak of an 
epidemic or circulation of a mischievous rumour, 
RSTV has tried to present a clear picture of the 
crises and has helped to ward off unwarranted 
fears. 


Started in 1982, RSTV has its own station 
and produces its own programmes. The TV 
service is carried through under-ground cable 
connections and at present it is linked to 
21,000 houses, several clubs, markets and 
community centres. The popularity of the service 
has prompted a request to provide connections 
to the Civil Township. 

The daily telecast is for one-and-half hours in 
the evening starting at 7 pm. The most 
important programme is the Rourkela News 
which is in English and Oriya. It covers events 
connected with the Plant and the Township, 
sports news and industrial developments. 
Announcement of the day's temperature and 
information relating to civic services ate also 
included. For instance, at present, the issuing 
of photo identity cards is in progress and — 
day information is given about the areas whic 
are to be covered on the following day. 
ent programmes 
ity. Programmes 
sections of 
es, children 
st has 


Educational and entertainm 
of RSTV have gained popular 
are designed keeping the various 
Viewers in mind such as housew!v 
and students, The inter-school quiz conte 


become very popular amongst students. Music, 
dance and drama programmes featuring local 
artistes, all amateurs, are encouraged ans so far 
over 750 artistes have appeared on RSTV. The 
talent search wing of RSTV locates budding 


pra overt 


A view of the technicians at work near 
the control panels of Rourkela Steel 
T. V. Studio. 


and potential talent and generates programmes 
for them. Announcers and news readers are 
also local people, mostly from families of RSP 
employees. 


A special programme "We Are Proud Of 
You" features those employees of the Steel 
Plant who have done a commendable job in 
their work place and their achievements are 
acknowledged on the small screen. 


Production and transmission of programmes, 
maintenance of cable links and monitoring Star, 
Zee and Insat programmes are all done by a 
small group of enterprising and dedicated 
officials headed by Mr. Sunil Roy, the Station 
Director. Improvisations at every step, 
modernisation of studio and equipment and 
innovations in the type of programmes are the 
thrust areas. From a modest beginning in a 
makeshift, studio and limited equipment, the 
RSTV has now moved to an independent 
building with two studios, rehearsal lounge, 
green room, editing room, repair and 
maintenance and store. Today, it boasts of the 
highest number of connections in the country. 


This experiment through cable television has 
emerged as an effective communication medium 
and is now being emulated in other SAIL 
townships. 


1 Satya Nagar, 
Bhubaneswar. 


WHITE TIGERS OF ORISSA 


Prafulla Kumar Mohanty 


White animals in animal kingdom are rare, for 
which white variety of any animal is fascinating. 
Probably white animals like white elephant, 
white crocodile, white turtle, white mouse, 
white peacock etc. are very attractive only 
because of rare availability. So also is the case 
of white tiger which is the most spectacular and 
significant animal since the tiger is regarded as 
the supreme creature of the forest. The tiger 
being at the apex of the biotope in most Indian 
jungles, the health of the tiger is a measure of 
the total forest environment, every aspect of 
which, every gnimal, bird, tree, grass, insect, 
indeed a bacterium is related to the rest in a 
chain of amazing interdependencies, Therefore, 
the tiger, the protagonist of Project Tiger, is 
only an entry point into this chain in the effort 
to save the total forest environment. This 
Project, in 1973 as a cooperative venture of the 
Government of India, State Governments, 
individuals concerned and agencies like World 
wide Fund, is a comprehensive ecosystem 
conservation and development Project. It aims at 
a progressively healthier overall habitat of the 
tiger and its Prey species without resorting to 
any drastic artificial manipulation of it, 

With gleamin 
Stripes, tiger is t 


lestic of Asian land 
distributed over the 
a in the north to 
But the Indian 


out of which three were of normal colour. This 
was "MOHAN" by name. After systematic and 
successful breeding at the summer palace of the 
Maharaja of Rewa at Govindagarh, quite a good 
number was produced and distributed Ko) 
different zoos in the world. Mating of "MOHAN' 
with a normal coloured tigress 
"BEGUM" captured from the same Rewa jungle 
resulted in the birth of ten normal cubs in three 
litters from 1953 to 1956. But the mating of a 
female offspring of the second litter named 
"RADHA" with "MOHAN" resulted in the birth 
of four white cubs (three females and one male) 
in October, 1958. In captivity, this was the first’ 
birth of white tigers. Gradually Govindagarh 
white stocks were supplied to Zoological Park 
of Delhi, Calcutta, Washington D.C. and 
Bristol. All the white tigers available so far in 
captivity are the descendants of "MOHAN" and 
normal coloured tigress "BEGUM". Hence, the 
Origin of white tiger may be referred to as Rewa. 


After Rewa, credit goes to Nandankanan, the 
Biological Park of Orissa. A historical event took 
Place on January 8, 1980 when three white 
cubs were born in Nandankanan_to normal 
coloured tiger parents "DEEPAK & GANGA" 
with no known relationship with the Rewa white 
tigers. So Ganga when mated with her father 
Deepak gave birth to five white tiger cubs in two 
litters on January 8, 1980 and December 8, 
1981. The female of this pair gave birth to ten 
cubs in four litters out of which five cubs born 
in the last two litters were of normal colour. 
This five have formed a separate gene pool of 
white tigers of Nandankanan Origin, 


Then a white tigress named "SUBHRA" 
(Diana) of Rewa Procured from the National 
Zoological Park, New Delhi in December, 1979 
when paired with the normal coloured male tiger 
"DEEPAR", gave birth to four cubs in two 
litters on May 12, 1981 and October 20, 1981. 
The first litter—two norma! Coloured cubs were 
eaten up by the mother within 24 bur of birth. 


ond litter consisted of one white male 
and the other q normal coloured female 


nqoubsequently, the Mating of white tigers 
/SUBHRA of Rewa Origin with the white .iger 
DEBABRATA" e 


i gar O°! Nandankanar, origin and 
theyeainSBtitigs have resulted ij the birth of a 
~: 
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number of white cubs in the park. However, 
Nandatikanan has been breeding white tigers 
regularly since January 8, 1980 and presently 
houses the largest number of white tigers in the 
world. 


Nandankanan has been exhibiting white 
tigers since 1979 in large open air enclosures. It 
was observed ihat a much larger space and a 
terrain close to tiger habitat is a necessity for 
these tigers for feeling at home as in the wild. 
So a Tiger Safari was established in 1991 
spreading over an area of 12 hectares of 
undulating land complete with a valley and 
hillock. Coaches, well guarded, take the visitors 
into the park through a double gate over 15 
km. long meandering road. Natural flora and 
fauna of the area has been maintained to 
stimulate the tiger for a congenial habitat and a 
water body has also been created as tigers love 
water. A 5-5. metre high chain link mesh fence 
surrounds the Safari and a solar powered 
electric fence goes all along the fence as a 
second line of defence. The first of its kind in 
the world, the “White Tiger Safari" is a 
fascinating place for tourists from all over the 
world. 


This white tiger is scientifically known as 
Panthera tigris. Biologists pronounce this as 
albino tigers instead of white tigers. This albino 
character (white colour) is a recessive one in 
comparison to normal coloured variety. They are 
characterised by white coat, grey to black 
stripes, pink lips and paws with icy-blue eyes. 
The unique feature is the larger body size than 
its normal coloured counterparts. They are 
mostly confined to the zoos, biological park or 


sanctuaries now. 


Since white tigers are the fascination of the 
200, interest is generated almost in all zoos and 
biological parks for the increased white tiger 
population. This is being achieved through 
breeding among close relatives (inbreeding) like 
brother-sister, father-daughter, mother-son etc. 
This inbreeding results serious and severe 
adverse effects in subsequent generations as in 
human population. To eliminate such problems 
consanguineous marriage is avoided and should 
be avoided strictly. In white tiger population 
inbreeding results in high mortality, early 
mortality, still births, reduced fertility, 
miscarriages, weakening of eyes, short legs, 
twisting neck and _ various physical 
abnormalities. Therefore, proper attention 
needs to be given towards systematic and 
scientific breeding and controlled inbreeding. 
Instead of large number of malformed white 
population, a sound number of healthy tiger is 
better at least for the existence of the animal 
species in future. 


Though Nandankanan was born on 
December 30, 1960, due to the continuous 
scientific effort, now it is proud of having a 
good number of white tigers not only in India 
but also in the world and is expected to 
increase the population year after year. This is 
undoubtedly a good sign of better survival of 
the dwindling national animal of our nature. 


Lecturer, 

P.G. Department of Zoology, 
Utkal University, Vani Vihar, 
Bhubaneswar-751 004 


BIRINDA—THE AGNATIC 
LINEAGE SYSTEM OF 
LANJIA SAORAS OF 
ORISSA 
M. R. Acharya, 
R. P. Mohanty 


Saoras racially belong to proto-Austroloid 
stock and speak a dialect called Sora which 
belongs to Austric family. They are called by 


various names as Savar, Saura, Sabar, Sahara, 
Saur, Sora etc. 


Numerically Saoras constitute the fourth 
largest tribe in Orissa. As per 1981 census, the 
total population is 3,70,060. Their main 
concentration’ is found in a contiguous territory 
located in the agency tracts of Eastern Ghats in 
Parlakhemundi and Gunupur subdivisions of 
Ganjam and Koraput respectively. The term 
‘Lanjia’ has been bestowed upon them by their 
neighbours referring to the long tailed loin cloth 
worn by their male members, 


The noted scholars who have worked among 
the Saoras in the current century are Thurston, 
Dalton, Campbell, Macpherson, Russel, Taylor, 
Cunningham, Fawcelt, Risley, Rammurti, 
Sitepait.i Pantulu, Munro and Elwin. 


The most striking feature of their culture is 
the absence of clan organisation, totemic cult 
and powerful presence of nontotemic agnatic 
lineage group called ‘Birinda’. To them, the 
extended family is called among themselves as 
Birinda. It includes all those descended from a 
single male ancestor. It is important in 


regulating birth ceremonies, marriages, funerals 
and inheritance. 


Family is the basic kinship unit in the Saora 
social structure. Beyond family, the Birinda is 
the powerful unilineal descent Sroup. It is a unit 


of extended family descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes ki 


blood. It can be called 
patrilineal descent grou 
agnatic lineage. Accordin: 


ns of the same 
as an exclusive 
P which forms an 
to Singh (1984) the 


Birinda system points to the’ earlier extended 
patrilineal band organisation. 


Birinda is distinct.from clan or sib as there is 
no name, guardian angel or mythical ancestor 
totem and totemic rites and taboos associated 
with it. Dead ancestors within living memories 
are considered to be the founders of the 
Birinda. It is based on the concept: of 
patrilineage and discharges functions like 
political, religious, economic, and persons 
related to one another by fathers’ blood 
comprise a Birinda. The relationship is tracted 
back to two or three generations, So its 
membership is not a permanent feature for all 
time to come. When the Birinda becomes too 
large and the common ancestor is forgotton, 
with the passage of generations, it splits into 
two or three Birindas. In the villages namely 
Patsagodjang and Angeda there are seven and 
five Birindas respectively. 


Marriage or sex relationship among the 
Birinda members is strictly prohibited. Violation 
of incest taboo is a serious sin known among 
them as 'ersi’, Commitment of this sin does not 
affect human beings but brings in disastrous 
supernatural punishment by the anger of dead 
‘ancestors. The offenders are socially ridiculed, 
humiliated and Ostracised. In the village 
Patsagodjung a person was paralysed for the 
cause of keeping illicit relationship with his 
own father's brother's daughter. As this sin 
affects the 'Birinda’ members as a whole, they 


conduct burificatory rites in common to appease 
the supernatural dieties, 


Birinda ties, 
Marriage of p. 


ersons who are working outside 
the village. 


Membership of Bi 
and is confined to r 
A married woman 


Tinda is acquired by birth 
emembered agnates only: 


A matried woman shares ritual pollution and 
patricipates in Durificatory rites of her Birinda. 1? 
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the event of death, her Birinda may demand her 
body to be cremated in her own village but not 
in the husband's village. If it is observed in the 
husband's village, the husband of the deceased 
has to make all expenses for cremation and also 
for the Guar festival. Some of the ashes and 
bones from the funeral pyre are brought by her 
agnates to.be buried in her Birinda's cremation 
ground by observing proper funeral rites. 
Another ‘guar’ ceremony is performed by her 
father or brother and a menhir is erected 
admitting her to her ancestral family's cult of 
death. In both the cases, sometimes, the 
paternal relatives of the deceased come with 
drums. and trumpets being accompanied with 
‘Sigmarar' (i.e., the priest for death rites) and 
'‘Idaimaran' (Sigmarar's assistant) to fetch bone 
and ashes. They sacrifice a fowl and collect 
some ash and bone, after offering wine and 
saying. "Come, join your own family group for 
you were born among us. We have come to take 
you home. Come dancing, we shall take you 
home dancing’. Then the members rebury the 
bones in their village. After sometimes, the party 
pays a second visit to the place of death to 
fetch the shade (ku/beas) of the deceased when 
they are ready to perform Guar festival. 


In the birth, marriage and death rites, the 
Birinda members not only participate in the 
function but also share the expenses for the 
occasion. Consequently, the family concerned 
remains obliged to reciprocate the assistance 
provided by its Birinda bootherhood in similar 
occasions. 


The’ Birinda of Lanjia Saora also controls 
succession and inheritance of property. When 
someone dies without a heir, the Birinda takes 
over the management of the properties of the 
deceased. The elders of the. Birinda sit together 
to discuss the issue and decide a member of 
themselves who inherit the property of the 
dead. As per the rule of Saora kinship, 
preferably the nearest male kin of the dead is 
selected to inherit the wealth and it becomes 
obligatory for the inheritor to perform all the 
funeral rites (Guar and Karja) for the deceased. 
If the only surviving relative is a small boy or a 
girl someone in the family (Birinda). performs the 
Guar ceremony and adopts the ‘child and takes 


charge of the property. 


Since Birinda as a socio-economic 
corporation it controls estate and handles the 
problems of inheritance and succession. There 
is no'need for issueless couples to adopt a 
child from outside to become their heir. One 
can adopt a child from his own Birinda with the 


-approval of the Birinda elders. 


As regards to the ownership of trees the 
owner of the tree is that person who has 
planted. In case of fruit-bearing trees, the 
produce is equally shared among the members 
of the Birinda. Inheritance of tree ownership is 
cn the line of male of the descending 
generation. In case of issueless couples, 
ownership of the property is taken by the 
Birinda and is handed over to the child after 
adoption. Each and every Birinda has got a 
distinct territory within the village. But all 
Birinda members have a common cremation 
ground and grazing, lands. 


Thus Birinda acts as an economic 
corporation the membership of which is a 
security against contigency of dying issueless. 
The responsibility of fostering and guardianship 
is discharged by the Birinda brotherhood even 
though the child's parents have left no 
properties. 


Birinda is a unique patrilineat organisation. of 
Saora society discharging social, political, 
economic and religious functions. The members 
of Birinda stand together at the time of mutual 
exchange of help and labour called ‘Ansir' at the 
time of house construction shifting cultivation, 
etc. By forging miarital alliances with other 
Birindas they strengthen their support base. 
Disputes never arise for inheritance of traditional 
religious and political posts when the village 
head (Gomango) or priest (Buyya) dies. Birinda 
members handle the issue of succession by 
customary rites of primogeniture. The Birinda 
functions as a corporate group and all members 
stand equal. In fact, the Birinda organisation 
enables the Saoras to lead a‘less complicated 
life according to necessity and demands. 
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Level of Leadership in 
Saora Society, Souvenir, 
Adivasi Exhibition. 


Saora Highlanders, 
Bombay Samaiya. 
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Hon'ble Governor of Orissa Shri B. Satyanarayan Reddy inaugurates 
the workshop on "Orissa Disaster Mitigation Programme" organised by 
the Indian Red Cross Society, Orissa State Branch, Bhubaneswar at 
Hotel Kalinga Ashok on 23-3-95. 


Revenue and Transport Minister Shri Kanhu Charan Lenka attended the State Level function of 
Sahid Laxman Nayak at Soochana Bhawan on 29-3-95. Among others Ministers Shri Ramachandra Ulaka, 
Shri Gajadhar Majhi, Shri Netrananda Mallick and Director, | & P R, Shri Surasen Jena 

also attended the meeting. e FF 
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“Mr. Gordon Alexander, Deputy Dj 
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Shri Janaki 2) and Mr. Vinog ery, 

vanaki Ballav Patnaik in his est oa. Office, UNICEF" 
amber on 30-3-95. 


